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Brand. 


Well might the readers of advertisements be mystified 
\\\| whether to choose THIS or THAT Brand of Hosiery. Fortu- 
*). nately there is the “ON 

as to the quality has ever existed. 


BRANDS MAY COME and BRANDS MAY GO, but the 
“ONYX” Brand of Hosiery pursues its way serenely with an 
unbroken record of success. 


VIRTUES HERALDED AS RECENT ACHIEV TS 





YX” Brand, about which no doubt 
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Note the numbers described below. These contain the high- 
est possible Hosiery development, all originated in the “ONYX” 


FOR WOMEN 


E960 —Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan 
“DUB-L TOP” Cobweb Lisle—resists the rav- 
ages of the Garter Clasp. 50c. per pair 

409 K—Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, 
spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, wears 
better. 50c. per pair 

E710—Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan 
“DUB-L TOP” and “WYDE TOP” light-weight 
lisle with “DOUBLEX” splicing at heel and toe 
and double sole—yery wide on top without extra 
width all over. 50c. per pair 


660 K—Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium 
Weight—Silklisle “Wyde Top” hose with “DUB-L 
TOP” and “DOUBLEX” splicing at heel and toe 
and double sole. soc. per pair 

700 S—Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan 
“DUB-L TOP” Silklisle double sole, spliced heel 
—an excellent quality. 75C. per pair 

OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S —Women’s “ONYX” Gauze lisle “DUB-L 
TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, 
Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced heel. 

50c. per pair 





pair guaranteed. 


Lined Sole—insuring satisfactory service. 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498. A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra length with a “WYDE TOP” 
and “SILKLISLE GARTER’ TOP” and SOLE. 

This “ONYX” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, 
while the “GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give extra strength at the ‘points of 
wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 


106. Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value—best made in Au» 
erica—every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wisteria, 
Amethyst; Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. 


SILK HOSE FOR MEN 
620. “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All Colors, medium weight, with “Onyx” Lisle 


Every 
-25 per pair 


$1.50 per pair 








FOR MEN 


E 310 —Men’s “ONYX” Black and all Colors— 
Medium Weight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe, 
Four-Thread all over. Known by most men as 
**The Best Hose I ever wore.” 50c. per pair 


E 325 —Men’s “ONYX” Black and all Colors 
Silklisle, gauze weight, double sole, spliced heel. 
“The satisfactory hose.” 50Cc. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. N 


Wholesale Distributors — Lor d ES Ti aylor 





New York 
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Survey of the World 


On September 7 the In- 
ternational Court of Arbi- 
tration gave its decision in 
the Newfoundland Fisheries case, sub- 
mitted by the United States and Great 
Britain, but involving the governments 
of Canada and Newfoundland as well. 
The issue was presented in the form of 
sgven questions, and the tribunal sup- 
ports the United States in five instances, 
Great Britain in the other two. These 
last are regarded as of the highest impor- 
tance, and it is understood that the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office is satisfied with the 
outcome. On No. 1, however, the United 
States has raised questions of equity 
which will be submitted to a special com- 
mission for determination. The court 
was unanimous on all questions except 
the fifth. From the decision of this Luis 
Drago, the member from Argentina, dis- 
sented, largely supporting the American 
contentions. The question was, 

“From where must be measured the three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks 
or harbors referred to in article one of the 
American-British treaty of 1818?” 

United States fishermen claimed the right 
to take the measure from any part of the 
British North American shore, and there- 
fore the liberty to fish in the middle of 
any Canadian or Newfoundland bay or 
estuary having a radius of more than 
three miles. The British conténtion was 
that the limit should be measured from 
an imaginary line connecting the head- 
lands. The other point upon which Great 
Britain was sustained embodies the ques- 
tion whether local laws adopted by, a 
British colony, as ordinances in respect to 
the hours, days or seasons when fish may 
be taken on the treaty coasts, or the 
means and implements to be used in fish- 
ing, must be submitted’ for approval to a 
foreign Power having a treaty on a sim- 
ilar subject with the Imperial Govern- 


The Fisheries 
Decision 


ment. Regarding this point (Question 
1) the tribunal holds that the right of 
Great Britain to make fishing regulations 
without the consent of America is inher- 
ent in the former’s sovereignty, but in 
the exercise of the right to make limited 
regulations the latter must not violate the 
treaty of 1818, or be so framed as to give 
the local fishermen an advantage over 
the Americans. The provisions of the 
award apply not only to future legisla- 
tion by the Imperial Government and the 
colonies, but require that the existing 
statutes and regulations to which the 
Americans have objected be submitted 
to a commission which shall judge of 
their reasonableness and necessity in the 
light of the principles laid down.- This 
commission will consist of three special- 
ists, one each to be named by the United 
States and Great Britain, within one 
month, to whom is added Dr. Hoek, offi- 


. cial scientific adviser in regard to fish- 


eries to the government of the Nether- 
lands. The commission will submit its 
report to the Hague tribunal, which, if 
the decision is unanimous, will incorpo- 
rate it in its present award. If the com- 
mission fails of unanimity, the Hague 
tribunal will adjudicate the matter. 
Senator Root states that the decision 
irpon this question, which he regards as 
the principal one, gives to the United 
States “practically the relief for which 
she contends.” The questions decided 
absolutely in our favor are as follows: 

Have the inhabitants of the United States 
a right to employ as members of the fishing 
crews of their vessels persons not inhabitants 
of the United States? 

Can the exercise by the inhabitants of the 
United States of the liberties referred to in 
the said article be subjected, without the con- 
sent of the United States, to the requirements 
of entry or report at custom houses or the pay 
ment of light or harbor or other dues, or to 
any other similar requirement ? 

Under the provision of the said article that 























the American fishermen shall be admitted to 
enter certain bays or harbors for shelter, re- 
pairs, wood or water, and for no other purpose 
whatever, but that they shall be under such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent their 
taking, drying or curing fish, therein, or in any 
other manner whatever abusing the privileges 
thereby reserved to them, is it permissible to 
impose restrictions making the exercise of 
such privileges conditional upon the payment 
of light or harbor or other dues, or entering 
or reporting at custom houses or any similar 
conditions ? 

Have the inhabitants of the United States 
liberty to take fish in the bays, harbois and 
creeks on that part of the southern coast of 
Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray 
to Rameau Islands, or on the western and 
northern coasts of Newfoundland from Cape 
Ray to Quirpon Islands, or on the Magdalen 
Islands ? 

Are the inhabitants of the United States 
whose vessels resort to the treaty coasts en- 
titled to have for their vessels, when duly au- 
thorized by the United States in that behalf, 
the commercial privileges on the treaty coasts 
accorded by agreement or otherwise to United 
States trading vessels generally ? 

Dr. Heinrich Lammasch, of Austria, was 
the umpire of the court rendering the 
decision in the fisheries controversy. The 
agent of Great Britain was A. B. Ayles- 
worth, Minister of Justice of Canada, 
and the American agent was Chandler P. 
Anderson. The United States counsel 
were Senator Elihu Root, George Turner 
and Samuel J. Elder. Associated with 
them were James Brown Scott, solicitor 
for the Department of State; Charles B. 
Warren and Robert Lansing. News of 
the decision of the international court 
has been received with mixed feelings by 
Gloucester fishing interests. The New- 
foundland herring business will, how- 
ever, be pursued from the port of 
Gloucester on as large a scale as ever 
during the coming winter. No fear is 
exprest that Sir Edward Morris, the 
Premier of Newfoundland, will attempt 
in any way to hamper the fleet in secur- 
ing catches. The dispute relates entirely 
to the winter herring fishery on the west 
coast of Newfoundland as pursued under 
the treaty of 1818. The controversy 
dates from the establishment of American 
independence. 

Mm 


Mr. Roosevelt contin- 
ued his tour thru the 
past week, and was 
everywhere thruout the West received 
with great applause. He had the plat- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Speeches 
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form at the Conservation Congress in 
St. Paul the day after President Taft. 
He began with the recognition of the 
President’s position : 

“What I have to say will be but a repeti- 
tion of what was so admirably said on this 
very platform by the President of the United 
States yesterday. All friends of conservation 
should be in hearty sympathy with that part 
of the President’s address in which he referred 
to coal, oil and phosphate lands. And I am 
glad to say that at the last session Congress - 
finally completed the work of separating the 
surface of the land from the minerals beneath 
a 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke very warmly of the 
work achieved by the Conference of 
Governors at the White House in 1908, 
and then referred sharply to the action 
of Congressman Tawney, of Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Committee of Appro- 
priations, who had secured the passage 
of an amendment forbidding any pay- 
ment for the expenses of any commission 
not provided for by law, such as that on 
conservation. He said; 

“By the advice of the Governors the meeting 
was followed by the appointment of a national 
conservation commission. . . . 

“But at the moment when the commission 
was ready to begin the campaign for putting 
its program into effect an amendment to 
the sundry civil service bill was introduced by 
a Congressman from Minnesota with the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to the work so admir- 
ably begun. Congress passed the amendment. 
Its object was to put an end to a number of 
commissions which had been appointed by the 
President and whose contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare had been simply incalculable.” 


This amendment he condemned, when he 
signed the bill, as unconstitutional, and 
he declared that if he had remained in 
office he would have treated it as a null- 
ity. Mr. Roosevelt strongly favored 
Federal control of water power, a point 
on which the President had reserved his 
opinion. The audience was immense, 
the largest that he has yet met, and he 
was vociferously applauded by them. 
Among those on the platform was the 
railroad magnate J. J. Hill, who repeat- 
edly clapped his approval. At Freeport 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke of his future in a 
way that was thought to look to a future 
entrance into political life: 

“LT don’t suppose I shall ever be in public 
life again, but if I am there is always a chance 
that some time it may come up when I shall 
make my words good. 

“No corporation, no politician must ever sup- 
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port me for anything under the idea that I 
will pardon that corporation or that politician 
if it or he is corrupt. If either corporation 
or politician, if either one or the other, helps 
to put me in a position of influence, let them 
remember that if they are corrupt, if they en- 
courage corruption in others or benefit by it 
themselves, they help me at their peril, for I 
will hurt them if I get the chance.” 


The event of Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to 
Chicago was his refusal to attend a din- 
ner given by the Hamilton Club, when 
he was informed that Senator Lorimer 
was to be one of the guests. A delega- 
tion from the club, where Mr. Roosevelt 
had previously been received, met him at 
Freeport. When he asked who would 
be at the dinner he smiled at the men- 
tion of Speaker Cannon’s name; and 
when Senator Lorimer’s name was men- 
tioned he said: 

“Then I shall decline to go. If Lorimer 
comes you can count me out of it. It would 
be the same to have him there as to have 
others who are now under indictment pres- 
ent.” 

The delegation tried to persuade him, 
but he refused, and the delegation sent 
this message to Senator Lorimer: 

“Colonel Roosevelt positively declines to sit 
at the same table with you. Our invitation to 
you this evening is therefore withdrawn.” 
Accordingly Senator Lorimer did not at- 
tend. It will be remembered that four 
men are under indictment for bribery in 
securing Lorimer’s election as Senator, 
and four others made confessions. In 
his address Mr. Roosevelt treated of cor- 
ruption in the country and Illinois. He 
said: 

“TI was advised by a kind friend today not 
to talk of this subject, because it was a deli- 
cate subject. My friend added that no one 
had been convicted. 

“Public honesty is a sham if we limit the 
word honesty to mere law honesty. There 
are big men whom I count as the worst ene- 
mies against the real welfare of the public, 
altho these men have been so well advised as 
not to be convicted. There are some of them 
in New York. 

“When you have read the confessions of the 
four men in Illinois; when you have read 
what the State Attorneys developed about the 
four men whose indictments they secured, I 
defy any man not to come to the conclusion 
_that that sort of corruption is a most infamous 
treason against American institutions. 

_ “I am a good party man, but I’m an Amer- 
ican first.” 

He concluded by an appeal to the men 
of Illinois to purify their politics. It is 
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made clearly evident by the shouts of 
approval that he had the approval of 
those present. On Friday he spoke to 
a large audience in the Music Hall. His 
address was along the line of the New 
Nationalism, and the duty of depending 
on the central Government and not on 
the States for control of waterways, 
mines, etc. With this he took océasion 
to praise the action of President Taft on 
two matters. He said that the Ohio and 
the Mississippi ought to be made to give 
a national waterway to the Gulf, and the 
handling of conservation problems 
should be by non-partisan boards: 

“At last we have a bureau of mines estab- 
lished by Congress; a most important bureau. 
Like the waterways, it must be treated in con 
nection with the development and the use of 
other natural resources, and President Taft 
has recently appointed as the head of the bu- 
reau the best man that could possibly have 
been chosen to fill the place. Mr. Holmes is 
a man whom I know in connection with his 
professional work well enough to testify how 
admirably fit he is for the office, but whom I 
do not know any other way well enough even 
to know what his politics is... . 

“And I am exceedingly glad that the Presi- 

dent has appointed a commission with Mr. 
Hadley of Yale at the head to look into that 
question. You will find some worthy people 
who will say, ‘Oh, capitalization; yes, look into 
it perhaps, but it should be left to the States.’ 
Now, if your traffic goes down from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans you will be passing thru 
or on the edge of a dozen different States. 
You cannot have the capitalization looked af- 
ter in each State.” 
At the reception in the evening at Con- 
gressman Longworth’s house he met all 
the Republican leaders, including Boss 
Cox. He said he did not object to meet 
him, as Mr. Cox held no public office 
and was under no charges of corruption. 
At Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Roosevelt 
put aside the speech he had prepared on 
law and order, and spoke very vigorously 
and extemporaneously on the duties of 
officers and laboring men in such a dis- 
turbance as that which has been marked 
by riots in Columbus. He defended 
unions, declared that a man has the right 
to keep out of unions, that to discharge 
workmen because they either asked for 
increased wages or organized a union 
was outrageous, condemned severely the 
mob violence, and the practice of bailing 
out those caught rioting. He said, in the 
presence of the chief iawyer employed 
to bail them out: 
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“I do not know whether it is true or not, 
but it has been alleged to me that the attor- 
neys of the strikers habitually appear for every 
miscreant who is arrested for assault or other 
disorders and furnish him bail. If that is 
true, ix order to maintain their good name 
wage earners should get rid of those attorneys. 
[Cheers.] They should get rid of the attor- 
neys who by such action cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of the expression of the men who 
disclaim responsibility for or sympathy with 
those outrages.” 


At Pittsburg he spoke also on the scan- 
dals that had lately made the city notori- 
ous, the use of the banks by politicians 
which led to the conviction of the chief 
offenders. He warmly congratulated the 
city on what had been done. With the 
end of the week Mr. Roosevelt reached 
his home in Oyster Bay, and will now 
give his attention to New York politics. 


& 


: The Congressional investi- 
‘She Ballinger gating Geanniten on the 
Ballinger-Pinchot charges 
met in Minneapolis on the 7th. The five 
members who constitute the minority of 
the committee were present, including 
the four Democrats and Congressman 
Madison, insurgent Republican from 
Kansas; but of the seven Republicans 
who constitute the majority in favor of 
sustaining Secretary Ballinger, only 
three were present, and this gave the 
power to his opponents. When a vote 
was called two absented themselves, 
leaving the committee without a quorum 
voting. The motion adopted by the five 
is as follows: 


“First—That the charges made by L. R. 
Glavis against Secretary Ballinger should be 
sustained; that in the matter of the disposi- 
tion of the Cunningham coal lands, Mr. Ball- 
inger was not a faithful trustee of the inter- 
ests of the people and did not perform his 
duty in such a manner as to properly protect 
such interests. 

“Second—that the charges made by Mr. Pin- 
chot should be sustained; that’ Mr. Ballinger’s 
course in the administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been characterized 
by a lack of fidelity to the public interests; 
that this has been shown in his treatment of 
the Cunningham coal claims, the restoration 
of the water power sites to entry without in- 
tention to rewithdraw, and in his administra- 
tion of the reclamation service, the latter re- 
sulting in unnecessary humiliation to the direc- 
tor and tending toward the disintegration of 
the service; that he has not shown himself to 
be that character of friend to the policy of 
conservation of our natural resources that the 
man should be who occupies the important 
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post of Secretary of the Interior in our Gov- 
ernment, and that he should no longer be re- 
tained in that office.” 

This decision is not final, and at a subse- 
quent time the seven will sign a report 
exonerating the Secretary. Those of them 
who arrived later declined to attend a 
further meeting and have denounced the 
action of the five as a trick for the po- 
litical purpose of getting the minority 
report before the country in advance of 
the majority report. 

& 


The first direct primary 
Political Items in New Hampshire was 

a victory for the insur- 
gent element in the Republican party. 
Robert P. Bass was selected as Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor. The issues 
have been the domination of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, and Cannonism. 
Senator Gallinger was defeated as dele- 
gate to the State convention. The 
Democrats have nominated Clarence E. 
Carr for Governor.—tThe election in 
Vermont remains in September, as also 
does that in the State of Maine. The 
Republicans carried the State last week 
by a majority of nearly 18,000, which 
is less than the average majority of 
21,000. There was some disaffection 
and the day was rainy. Lieut.-Gov. John 
A. Mead, of Rutland, was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and the usual Republican majority 
in the Legislature ensures the re-election 
of Carroll H. Page as United States 
Senator. The Connecticut Democrats 
have nominated ex-Chief Justice Simeon 
E. Baldwin as Governor, the one negative 
vote of 600 delegates being cast by Prof. 
Willard C. Fisher, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In his address Judge Bald- 
win declared that “the people are 
tired of its sweet content in living on the 
canned reputation of what it was half a 
century ago.” He severely criticised Mr. 
Roosevelt’s desire to enlarge the power 
of the central Government. The plat- 
form adopted favors ratification of the 
income tax amendment, popular election 
of Senators, an elective public utilities 
commission, local self-government for 
counties, cities and towns, and the direct 
primary for nominations. The Wis- 








consin Republican primary has gone 
overwhelmingly for La Follette as Sena- 
tor. Of the three Republicans named 
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for Governor two were opposed to local 
option, and the cities gave them both a 
large plurality over the county option 
candidate. In Michigan also the in- 
surgents were far ahead of the regular 
Republican. Senator Burrows has been 
defeated for renomination by Congress- 
man Charles E. Townsend. The candi- 
date for Governor will be Chase A. Os- 
borne. The Republican convention of 
California met last week, having for its 
only duty to provide a platform and 
select the State committee, as the nom- 
ination had been made by the direct pri- 
mary system. The insurgents were in 
full control and the platform endorses 
Taft and Roosevelt, favors the tariff 
commission, condemns the domination 
of corporations, declares for election of 
United States Senators by popular vote, 
approves the Pinchot system of con- 
servation, and promises to submit to the 
voters a constitutional amendment allow- 
ing woman suffrage. The election of 
delegates to construct a constitution for 
New Mexico has resulted in the choice 
of sixty-four Republicans and twenty- 
seven Democrats. The convention will 
meet at Santa Fé October 4. The re- 
port has been spread in Panama that the 
United States would annex that country 
if the election for President should not be 
pleasing at Washington, and R. O. 
Marsh, Chargé d’Affaires at Panama, 
was reported in the papers as having 
spoken to that effect in an interview. 
Our State Department directed him to 
repudiate the alleged interview. Accord- 
ingly he visited the President of Panama 
and informed him that he regretted he 
had misunderstood his duty and offered 
his apology. This action has relieved the 
tension there——United States Senator 
Lorimer has sent in a very short and 
curt letter of resignation from the Ham- 
ilton Club of Chicago, following the an- 
nouncement of the refusal of Mr. Roose- 
velt to dine with him. It is not yet known 
whether his resignation will be accepted, 
as he has many friends in the club who 
are much displeased at the withdrawal 
of the invitation to him after it had been 
particularly prest on him. Maine on 
Monday elected F. W. Plaisted Gov- 
ernor by about 9,000 majority, and 
three Democratic Congressmen. This 
is the first Democratic victory in thirty 
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years. The census of Boston shows 
a population of 670,585, an increase 
in ten years of 19.6 per cent. Boston” 
still remains the fifth city in size in 
the Union, the order being New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
30ston. 
& 


“The United States has to 


The Panama overcome among the Latins 


Electi : 
ections of America a _ deeply 
rooted, inveterate distrust which two 
eminent Brazilian writers, Eduardo 


Prado and Oliveira Lima, have pointed 
out, and for which they have given rea- 
sons justifying its existence, the former 
in his book ‘L’Illusion Americaine,’ the 
latter in his recent article in the Deutsche 
Revue.” These words were recently 
written by the editor of the Temps in a 
leading article on Pan-Americanism, 
apropos of the late Congress (see the 
“Survey” of September 8) : 

“The dismemberment of Mexico and the 

partition of Panama are historical facts of a 
nature to render the policy of the United 
States ever open to a suspicion of imperialism 
and of a spirit of conquest in the eyes of Latin 
America.” : 
It was since the writing of these lines 
(presumably by M. André Tardieu) that 
the United States Chargé d’Affaires at 
Panama, as reported above, went out of 
his way to intensify Latin-American dis- 
trust in stating that if the young repub- 
lic did not, at the coming election, choose 
a Vice-President agreeable to the United 
States, annexation would follow. 


& 


Forty Socialistic meet- 
ings were lately held 
in various quarters of 
Berlin, at which iesolutions were adopt- 
ed strongly condemning the Kaiser 
for his “divine right” speech and de- 
manding that the Reichstag strengthen 
the safeguards of the Constitution. 
Meantime Herr Ledebor, a member of 
the Reichstag, denounced Colonel Roose- 
velt before the International Socialist 
Convention, then in session at Copen- 
hagen. There he severely arraigned 
the ex-President for his jingo tendencies 
and, specifically, for his Guildhall speech 
on the British rule in Egypt. He dubbed 
Colonel Roosevelt “a political drummer,” 
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invoking the shades of Washington 
and Franklin to condemn “this shameful, 
wicked son of America.” Earlier, Keir 
Hardie, one of the British delegates, 
sensationally demanded a general inter- 
national strike in the event of war break- 
ing out between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, thus making hostilities imprac- 
ticable. He was  unsympathetically 
heard, and his resolution was referred 
to the Internat‘onal Socialist Bureau for 
(liscussion at the next congress. These 
sessions have been more than stormy. 
Violent altercations have occurred be- 
tween British and German delegates. 
The correspondent of the Paris Temps 
writes that 
“to trust only apearances, it would seem in 
effect that international socialism was only an 
organization on paper.” 
He finds, however, a growing preoccupa- 
tion with actual problems, as opposed to 
pure theory. 

Js 


European journals are 
much taken up for 
the last few weeks 
with the utterances of the Vatican. 
Since the ,opening of the difficulty with 
Spain and the protest of the Vatican 
over the two Royal Orders, of which one 
interprets more liberally the Spanish law 
as to dissenting houses of worship, and 
the other relates to the limitation of un- 
authorized congregations of monks and 
nuns, the Pope has issued a condemna- 
tion of the Sillon, described by its 
founder on another page, and has also 
issued a “motu proprio,” devoted to the 
education of students for the priesthood. 
The ietter of the Pope to cardinals and 
bishops on the Sillon begins with declar- 
ing that it began hopefully, but had 
wandered into dangerous paths. Its 
founders were young, enthusiastic, but 
untrained in historical science, philos- 
ophy and theology. It is due to semi- 
narians and priests liable to be led astray 
that their errors should be condemned. 
Their first error, he says, is that they 
have undertaken to be their own guides 
while in a field that does not belong to 
them, but to the Church. He says: 
“We must not at all forget in these times of 
intellectual and social anarchy, when every- 
body thinks himself a teacher or a legislator, 


that the city cannot be built except as God has 
built it; that society cannot be erected except 
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as the Church lays the foundation and directs 
its construction; that civilization is not now 
to be invented, nor the new city built in the 
clouds. It has been built; it exists; it is the 
Christian civilization; it is the Catholic city.” 


The ideal of the Sillon is thus described : 


“A political and social organization founded 

on the durable base of liberty and equality (to 
which will soon be added fraternity), and this 
they call democracy.” 
He says that the Sillon “places authority 
primarily in the people, from whom it is 
derived, and then in the rulers in a 
measure, so long as it continues to reside 
in them.” But this doctrine, it says, is 
contrary to the traditional teaching of 
the Church and was formally condemned 
by Leo XIII. It sows erroneous teach- 
ings among Catholic youth, destructive 
of authority, liberty and obedience. It 
regards all inequality of conditions as an 
injustice, and so breeds jealousy and 
subverts social order. He says that the 
Sillon which began so well has been 
“captured by the modern enemies of the 
Church, and has become a branch in the 
great movement of apostacy everywhere 
organized for the establishment of a uni- 
versal Church which will have no dog- 
mas or hierarchy, no rule for the spirit, 
no bridle for the passions, but which, 
under the pretext of liberty” will estab- 
lish a rule of oppression and violence. 
He therefore bids the members to give 
up their present organization, and to put 
themselves under the direction of their 
several bishops, to reorganize as ‘“Cath- 
olic Sillonists” in their separate dioceses, 
with no national union, but separate 
units. The founder and head of the 
Sillon, M. Sangnier, submits. He says 
that with its new constitution he is only 
one man in its administration; that it is 
evidently forbidden and must be dis- 
solved. In the journal he edits he will 
avoid with the greatest care anything 
against the teachings of the Church. He 
regrets that he has to suffer for the 
cause to which he has devoted his life, 
in his desire to give to the republic a 
moral inspiration and a Christian soul. 
He says: 

“Henceforth I will cease to direct the move- 
ment for public education which, under the 
rame of the Sillon, guides young Catholics 
for the civil life, and tends to develop in them 
the moral virtues and the Catholic faith.” 
But personally he will continue his serv- 
ice in speaking and propagating his po- 
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THE NEW KING OF A NEW KINGDOM. 


Two weeks ago we alluded to the ele- 
vation of Prince Nicholas, of Monte- 
negro, to the kingship. Following the 
festivities of the coronation, the Czar of 
Russia appointed the new King field- 
marshal, his Crown Prince major-gen- 
eral, and Prince Mirko lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the Russian army. The creation 
of the kingdom was coincidental with 
the reduction of the Korean Empire to 
the status of a Japanese province. 
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THE FIRST QUEEN OF MONTENEGRO. 


The Queen of Montenegro is the 
mother of Queen Helena of Italy. The 
coronation at Cettinje took place on the 
day when Nicholas and his queen were 
celebrating their golden wedding. In the 
evening the new King’s youthful produc- 
tion, “The Emperor of the Balkans,” was 
performed on the stage of the Belgrade 
Theater. The streets of the village cap- 
ital presented a most picturesque spec- 
tacle. 





litical and social faith; for, he says, the 
words of the Pope cannot be interpreted 
as a prohibition to the Catholics to be 
republicans and democrats.” Since this 
order from the Pope has been promul- 
gated he has issued another document, 
in which he directs the bishops and 
directors of seminaries for priests to be 
more careful to protect their students 
against current errors, and forbids semj- 


narians to read newspapers and period- 
icals, so that they may not be distracted 
from their studies. Every new professor 
and every parish priest or other eccle- 
siastic, before taking office, must make 
an oath of loyalty to Catholic discipline. 
As the text of this last order is not yet 
received, it may be that it is only those 
newspapers which are not obedient to 
the Church whose reading is forbidden, 














The Coal Resources of Alaska 


BY GEN. JAMES H. WILSON, LL.D. 


[General Wilson graduated from West Point in 1860 and served thru the Civil War, 


reaching the grade of Major-General. 


He retired in 1870 to civil life, but returned for 
service in the Spanish War and in the capture of Peking. 


He is author of a number of 


volumes on the life and services of soldiers in the Civil War, and has had much experience 


as an engineer. 
on its resources. 


At the request of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, he lately visited Alaska to report 
The. following article is thus the result of personal investigation. Pres- 


ent discussions give special timeliness to this article—Ep1tor.] 


HILE much has been said of 
\W agriculture, it may be safely 
asserted that Alaska will never 
become a farming country. Suitable 
land is not only too scarce, but too wide- 
ly scattered, and the growing season is 
too short or too cold for the profitable 
production of grain. Watery vegetables, 
such as potatoes, radishes, turnips, car- 
rots, beets and salad plants, can probably 
be grown in sufficient quantities, tho but 
little has been done in that direction as 
yet. The native grasses will support 
some horses and cattle, but by far the 
largest, part of the food required by the 
people will have to come from the “out- 
side” for many years, if not always. 
This circumstance may, however, be re- 
garded as favorable rather than unfavor- 
able to the railroad, as it will tend to 
equalize incoming and outgoing traffic. 
The timber of the country, while 
widely distributed along the southern 
coast, is generally undersized and unfit 
for cutting into building lumber. An 
unlimited number of telegraph poles and 
some pole cross-ties can be had for ex- 
port, but it is safe to say there is no tim- 
ber worth conserving anywhere in the 
interior. The Forest Reserves, from 
Cook Inlet to Controller Bay, and from 
Yakutat Bay to Dry Point, are fanciful 
if not absurd. Those in the Panhandle 
south of Skagway and Cape Spencer 
contain some merchantable timber, but 
the demand for it will be limited for 
many years to come. By far the larger 
part of the forest growth, where there is 
any such growth at all, is fit only for 
firewood, and when the small and wide- 
ly distributed population is considered, 
it may well be admitted that there is an 
inexhaustible supply of that, such as it 
is, within reach of all, south of the 
Yukon. 
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The simple fact is that there is noth- 
ing in any part of Alaska, except the 
Panhandle, worth going after except 
gold, copper and coal. Its coastal waters 
are the paradise of cod, halibut and 
salmon, the catch of which amounts to 
about $10,000,000 per year, and finds a 
ready market in many countries of the 
world. While the catch seems to vary 
somewhat from year to year, there is 
reason to believe that the measures 
adopted by the national Government will 
maintain the supply indefinitely. 

From the “Advance Chapter, Bulletin 
442-A, Mineral Resources of Alaska,” 
from the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, it appears that by far the largest 
and most valuable resource of Alaska is 
found in its coal deposits. They cover 
an aggregate of about 12,667 square 
miles, with a practicable mining area of 
1,202 square miles. 

The coal consists of 83 square miles 
of high-grade anthracite, semi-anthracite 
and semi-bituminous, mostly on the 
southern or Pacific slope, together with 
164 square miles of bituminous, 260 
square miles of sub-bituminous, and 694 
square miles of lignite. 

The coal measures are widely distrib- 
uted, both north of the Arctic Circle and 
in Southern Alaska, from the south- 
eastern end of the Panhandle around the 
Gulf of Alaska, to Chignik Bay half way 
down the Alaskan peninsula. Smaller 
deposits of lignite or inferior coal are 
found also on the Yukon, the Tanana 
and their tributaries. Discoveries have 
been reported in various other regions, 
but their extent and value cannot be 
even approximated till the country fills 
up and becomes more developed. 

For the purpose of this communica- 
tion we may throw out all the measures 
except those of Matanuska, reached 
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from Seward, on Cook’s Inlet, by a rail- 
road of which 70 miles have been built, 
and those of the Bering River, which 
will be probably reached by a branch line 
leaving the Copper River and North- 
western Railroad near the head of the 
Copper River delta. These two fields, 
containing only high-class anthracite, 
semi-anthracite and bituminous coals, 
will be the easiest reached, for they are 
nearest to tidewater and to the markets 
of the Pacific Coast. 

But as the railroad from Seward to 
the Matanuska field has already come to 
a standstill for lack of money, with but 
70 of 184 miles completed, it seems more 
than probable that the Bering River 
field, only 25 miles northeast of Con- 
troller Bay, and about the same distance 
from the Copper River Railroad, will be 
the first to send out high-class coal in 
sufficient quantity to meet the demands 
of the market. 

The surveyed parts of this field con- 
tain 22 square miles of anthracite and 
285 square miles of semi-anthracite and 
semi-bituminous coal, the beds of which 
are from 3 to 25 feet thick, with, local 
folds or swellings where they are much 
thicker. It should be noted that these 
beds trend northeast into the higher 
ranges, where there may be other exten- 
sive deposits, proving that the surveyed 
field is but a small fraction of the whole. 

It is understood that claims of 160 
acres each, under existing laws, have 
been located and filed, covering the en- 
tire field of 50 square miles, but owing 
to charges of collusion and fraud, which 
have been under Congressional investi- 
gation, none of these claims has “passed 
to entry.” Altho the laws in force ap- 
pear to have been fully complied with, 
all patents have been withheld by the 
President, and all operations for the 
exploitation -of this coal field are in abey- 
ance. 

The so-called Cunningham claims, 
thirty-three in number, covering 5,280 
acres, or 8.25 square miles, are included 
in this suspension. They are under an 
option of purchase by a company whose 
share capital is fixed at $500,000, half of 
which goes to Cunningham and his asso- 
ciates as purchase money, but is to be 
used in developing the coal, which is to 
be sold to the railroad company f. o. b. 
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at $1.75 per ton. Should $250,000 not 
be sufficient to develop the mines, the 
purchasers are to lend $100,000 more 
for that purpose—and have the right to 
sell coal to outside purchasers at not less 
than $2.25 per ton. 

Just what the conditions precedent are 
in this case or just what the relations 
between the parties in interest are to be 
hereafter, I cannot state, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that a modus vivendi 
could not be arranged which would pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned, in- 
cluding the public, and permit this coal 
field to be opened without further delay. 
The impasse described above continues 
unbroken to this date, and all efforts to 
develop this coal field are at a standstill, 
with coal brought from British Colum- 
bia selling at $12 per ton at Cordova. 
While the quantity sold is not great, the 
price seems to be highly favorable to 
the production and sale of Bering River 
coal, not only to the railroads and steam- 
ships, but to all consumers as far south 
as Seattle. 

Much has been said about the quantity 
of coal in this field and about its value 
in the ground as well-as in the markets 
open to it. So animated has been the 
discussion that the experts conriected 
with the Government surveys have felt 
called upon to give their estimates and 
to express their views upon all branches 
of the subject. 

In the chapter above referred to, page 
33 et seq., is given a full discussion of 
this subject, together with an estimate of 
the minimum tonnage of the Alaska coal 
lands which have been surveyed, to wit: 


Short tons. 
SE OR ne 1,611,700,000 
SOMPRMINTECHS oo scr ccccccccess 517,000,000 
Semi-bituminous ............... 1,492,000,000 
Total high grade... oo siicccws 3,621,400,000 
DE SEE EEE TTS ES 18,500,000 
a 4,060.300,000 
roca tee obs acdsos eee tats 7,404,300,000 
Pete tow eredes...és cic icis 11,483, 100,000 


Grand _ total 


These estimates cover only 1,202 
square miles, which with reasonable cer- 
tainty are underlain by workable coal 
beds. — 

If the same tonnage per acre prevails 
thruout the 12,667 square miles which 















are mapped as coal fields, it will be seen 
that the minimum tonnage of the Alaska 
coal fields should be placed at 150,000,- 
000,000, and perhaps at many times that 
amount. It is worthy of note that these 
figures indicate for Alaska a probable 
supply far in excess of Pennsylvania’s 
original deposits, with this difference, 
that all of Pennsylvania’s coal is of high 
grade, while over half of Alaska’s is 
lignite. 

In respect to the latter it is to be ob- 
served that improved methods of burn- 
ing may ultimately make it worth as 
much per ton as coal of the higher 
grades. 

With an almost illimitable amount of 
coal in the ground, it is a curious cir- 
cumstance that less than 3,000 tons was 
mined last year in the whole of Alaska. 
This was due in part to the advances 
made in the production and use of petro- 
leum from the California fields, which 
last year yielded 45,000,000 barrels, 
40,000,000 of which were used for fuel 
in the neighboring States. 

But by far the most serious handicap 
upon the production of coal in Alaska 
has been the policy of conservation 
under which the coal land laws have 
been suspended so completely that for 
the last decade to the present date not a 
single entry of coal land has gone to 
patent. Under this state of affairs both 
individuals and corporations are com- 
pelled to suspend all plans and opera- 
tions for the development of Alaskan 
coal lands. 

In order that the necessity of this 
course may be clearly understood it 
should be remembered that an Act of 
Congress, passed June 6, 1900, simply 
extended the coal land laws of the 
United States to Alaska, so that sub- 
divided lands could be taken up; but as 
no lands had yet been surveyed in that 
Territory, none could be entered. This 
was remedied by the Act of April 28, 
1904, which allowed special surveys to 
be made at the expense of the entryman, 
but this provision was defeated by the 
further proviso that “only tracts of 160 
acres could be taken up.” No recogni- 
tion was given to the fact that effective 
developments were impossible on the 
basis of such small units. But withal, 
many claims were staked out and sur- 
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veyed for patents, doubtless with the in- 
tention of grouping them into larger 
tracts after the patents had been issued. 
When this became known the conserva- 
tionists raised the contention that all 
such combinations were illegal. There- 
upon remedial legislation was sought 
and obtained, and the law of May 28, 
1908, was enacted, permitting claims 
staked prior to November 12, 1906, to be 
consolidated into tracts of 2,560. acres. 
But one clause of this law invalidated 
the title if any corporation or individual 
at any future time should own any in- 
terest whatever in more than one tract. 
Manifestly titles under this act were re- 
garded by all prudent men as far too 
insecure to warrant large investments 
for mining developments. 

Meanwhile much clamor has _ been 
raised against all Alaska coal claimants, 
whether private or corporate, real or 
dummy, resident or non-resident, and 
whether the entries are made in person 
or by power of attorney, neither of 
which is inhibited by the strict letter of 
the law. Congress has investigated the 
whole subject, and pending the report of 
its committee, all entries are tied up and 
suspended, while both the railroads and 
private consumers are forced to buy 
their coal and petroleum from the out- 
side. In face of the demand for cheaper 
coal, this condition of affairs is discred- 
itable to the Government and injurious 
to the people. 

As there has been practically no high- 
grade Alaskan coal mined and brought 
to market, there is but little information 
on which the cost of production can be 
estimated. The only way in which an 
approximation can be arrived at is based 
on the experience in the States. The 
condition in the Bering River coal field 
is on the whole more favorable than tha: 
in the Matanuska field, which, as before 
stated, is farther from tidewater. 

In the coal fields of British Columbia 
and the State of Washington the cost of 
mining varies from $1.26 a ton to $2.16. 
Tt will, therefore, not be safe to place 
the cost of mining in the Bering River 
field at less than $2 per ton, tho experts 
have placed it with all overhead charges 
at from $1.93 to $1.96 a ton. Mr. 
Steven Birch, on the other hand, esti- 
mates the cost of mining at $1.75 per 
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ton, while Mr. Falcon Joslin places it at 
$2 per ton. 

Mr. binley estimates the cost of bitu- 
minous coal mining in Pennsylvania at 
$1.03 a ton and anthracite coal mining 
at irom $1.60 a ton to $1.93 a ton for 
coal actually marketed. 

Mr. Atkinson estimates the cost of 
mining bituminous coal in Western Ken- 
tucky at from 75 to 80 cents per ton. 
The average yearly increase ot output 
has been about 10 per cent., and the aver- 
age annual profit has been 10 cents per 
ton, for the last thirty-five years. 

While both anthracite and bituminous 
coal are found in the Bering River field, 
it is obvious that there will be no such 
difference in the cost of mining as is 
found in Pennsylvania. 

The cost of transportation is an impor- 
tant item, which from the Bering River 
field will depend largely upon the vol- 
ume of coal to be moved. By the short- 
est line from the nearest point of the 
Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way to the coal fields the haul will be 
from 58 to 60 miles, and as the average 
cost of hauling bituminous coal in the 
States is about 7 mills per ton mile, with 
the Copper River road nearly level all 
the way, it may be safely assumed that 
if moved in considerable volume, 50 
cents per ton will pay all proper charges 
and bring the entire cost of coal at tide- 
water within $2.50. As ocean freight 
can be had from Cordova to Seattle for 
85 cents per ton, allowing 15 cents per 
ton for other charges, coal from this 
field ought to be delivered at the ports 
of Puget Sound for $3.50 per ton. 

The Government report previously al- 
luded to shows that in 1909 the average 
price of coal per ton at California ports 
was about $7.23, at Oregon ports $5.79, 
at Puget Sound ports about $4, at 
Alaska ports about $11.62, and at Ha- 
waiian ports $7.85. Not counting Alaska 
or Hawaii, the average was $5.68, which 
is more than double the price on the 
Atlantic seaboard. If the foregoing fig- 
ures are correct, it is easy to see that, 
while the development of the coal trade 
has not yet begun from Alaska, the 
Alaskan coals will be able to meet com- 
petition from the coals. of other fields, 
not only for all Alaskan ports, but for 
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the entire Western coast of Norih Amer- 
ica. 
While it is reasonably certain, as it 
has been explained, that $2.50 will cover 
all proper cost of mining, transporting 
and handling the coal from the mines to 
tidewater, including overhead charges, 
it is obvious that this cost will be in- 
creased proportionately, if the lands are 
sold, or the mining royalties are fixed, 
at unusual figures. In other words, if 
50 cents per ton is charged for the value 
of the coal itself, the cost at tidewater 
would be $3 instead of $2.50 f. o. b. 
And this brings us to the value of 
Alaskan coal lands. In considering this 
question we may for the present throw 
out the lignites, as they will not be used 
to any extent till the higher grade coals 
are exhausted. As it has been shown 
that the Bering River coals will reach 
tidewater with a much shorter haul than 
those from the Matanuska field, we may 
also leave the latter out of consideration. 
From long experience and wide ob- 
servation in the coal fields of the Middle 
West, I am enabled to say that mining 
rights, as well as the fee simple of eli- 
gibly situated land, have been bought 
and sold for hundreds of thousands of 
acres in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Illinois at from $5 to $25 per acre, and 
that the royalties upon the coal itself in 
most cases amount to but the fraction of 
a cent. It may be safely said, as a gen- 
eral proposition, if a coal field cannot be 
made accessible by railroad or steamship, 
it has only a future or speculative value. 
Even in Pennsylvania, with the anthra- 
cite coal fields invaded by railroads from 
all directions, it is well known that the 
acquisition of a large body of land by 
one of the principal corporations result- 
ed in the bankruptcy of that corporation 
because it could not pay interest upon 
the large aggregate of capital which the 
transaction tied up. No fact in econom- 
ics is better known than that the present 
value of any natural product which is 
not to be utilized for a half century 
is practically nil, and all coal fields which 
are not to be utilized for any such 
period of years must be classed as hav- 
ing no monetary value. It has been well 
said that such coal fields i:ust be classed 
simply as assets of mankind at large, 
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valuable only when those which are 
nearer at hand and better situated are 
exhausted. An excellent summary of 
the whole subject is found in the chapter 
heretofore mentioned, page 63 et seq., in 
which the writer roughly estimates the 
accessible coal of the Bering field as hav- 
ing a value of only a half cent a ton in 
the ground. 

It may be added that while exception 
has been taken to this valuation, princi- 
pally by those who think of the value of 
coal in terms of its retail price to the 
consumer, to such persons the valuation 
of half a cent appears as merely another 
way to express the thought that such 
lands have no value at all. I quote the 
language of the writer as follows: 


“This is, however, far.fgom-being theecase»- 
for half a cent a ton is higher than the value 
of most of the Eastern coal lands, in spite of 
the fact that they are close to the centers of 
population and hence to the market. In fact, 
it some of the well-developed Eastern fields 
good bituminous coal has recently sold for as 
low as one-thirteenth of a cent per ton in the 
ground. 

“If this ton value is transposed to a basis 
of so much per acre, it will admit more readily 
of comparison. Few tonnage eStimates have 
been made on the Bering River and Matanuska 
coal fields, but the best information available 
indicates that these lands will yield between 
10,000 and 100,000 tons to the acre. This means 
that some of the land will yield only 10,000 
tons to the acre; others may yield as much 
as 100,000 tons. Multiplying this acre tonnage 
by half a cent (the estimated value of the coal 
in the ground), indicates that these lands are 
worth from $50 to $500 per acre. Such values 
are far above the average of the bituminous 
coal lands in the United States. Altho the 
lands containing the coking coals of Pennsyl- 
vania have sold for $800 to $2,000 an 
acre [for immediate use], in the other 
Appalachian fields the average values arc 
$10 to $386, in the central fields $10 
to $200, and in the Rocky Mountain fields $10 
to $500. It is evident, therefore, that the val- 
uation of a half a cent a ton for coal in the 
ground, far from being too low, is higher than 
the average in the States and it is at least an 
open question whether purchasers at this rate 
can be found.” 


In support of the foregoing conclu- 
sions, I may add that 50,000 acres in the 
best Illinois coal field and 100,000 acres 
in the best Kentucky coal field can now 
be had at $25 per acre. 

The report from which I have just 
quoted gives an estimate of the present 
demand for Alaskan coal in the follow- 
ing tabulated statement : 
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WitHouT COMPETITION. 


Local railways 
Local towns 
Local mines 
Local smelters 
Local and 


UNbER COMPETITION STRONGLY FavoriNG ALAs- 
KA COAL. 


United States Navy 

Blacksmith coal 

Anthracite 

Coking coal (estimated at one-half of 
that now used) 

Northbound steamers to Alaska Pa- 
cific ports 


Unper Competitive CoNnpiTIoNns ABouTt EvEN. 


Seward Peninsula, Alaska 

Coking coal (one-half now used) .... 
Steamers to Bering Sea 
Trans-Pacific steamers 

California ports 


Approximate total of coal now re- 
quired per year 


From these estimates it is probable 


that there is at present a market for 
something like a half million tons of 
Alaskan coal which would have little if 
any competition, while for say a million 
tons more there is a market beyond, in 
which Alaskan coal would have at least 
an equal chance with the coal from other 
fields. 

When it is remembered that the coals 
included in the two classes just enum- 
erated show less than a third of the total 
coal consumed on the Pacific Coast, it 
becomes strikingly evident that the out- 
look for Alaskan coal, if mined and 
handled with sufficient capital, must be 
regarded as most favorable. 

In view of this statement, which is 
fully confirmed by my own observa- 
tions, it must be concluded that the pol- 
icy of conservation, with reference to 
Alaska at least, is a most unfortunate 
one, not only for those who are inter- 
ested in developing that country, but for 
the people of the United States at large. 

Surely if private individuals owned 
Alaska they would feel fully justified 
not only in giving the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railroad all the coal it 
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could use free of cost, but in offering it 
every inducement to extend its lines to 
the Bering River coal fields as well as to 
the copper mines and important centers 


Owning an 
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of development northward, and to bring 
coal in such quantities from the coal 
fields as fully to supply both the local 
and competitive markets. 


Witmrncton, Det. 


Automobile 


[We herewith print some letters in response to our recent request for personal experiences 


in automobile keeping. 
—Enp1rTor. ] 


My car is a four-cylinder, 16-horse-power 
runabout (Ford Model R), seating two people ; 
could as well carry three or four by addition 
of rumble seat, power being ample. It was 
purchased in 1907, and the record below is from 
November I, 1908, to October 30, 1909—in its 
second and third year of use. The record is 
accurate. 

General overhauling and replacement of worn 

parts at beginning of year 
Repainting and improvements to body 
Gasoline 
Lubricants 
Tires, including repairs 
Repairs at sho 
Replacement of worn parts 
Batteries and recharging 
New accessories and tools 
Insurance 
License 
Taxes 


Total for the year 
Total per month 
Mileage, 3,550 miles; cost per mile for two 

passengers, 6% cents. 

No allowance is made here for depreciation. 
Most of the depreciation of an automobile 
occurs the first year, yes, even the first month, 
when it becomes “second-hand.” After that, 
if well cared for, it loses value but slowly. As 
an offset to depreciation is the considerable 
sum in railway and car fares saved, and the 
amount that would have been spent in some 
other mode of recreation. For comparison, it 
costs, in the suburb in which I live, $25 to $30 
a month to keep a single horse and surrey. 

2. I average half to three-fourths hour in 
cleaning and adjusting after a longer trip of 
twenty-five to fifty miles. Nothing at all after 
short ride, or when car 1s idle, as in winter or 
bad weather. 

3. This car looks almost as well and actually 
runs better now, at the end of its third year 
and 11,000 miles of travel, than during the first 
six months. It will doubtless continue to give 
service for years yet. 

4. I perceive no nervous strain from oper- 
ating the auto, and my journeyings in it are 
no more overshadowed by fear of accident 
than when in railway or street car. On the 
other hand, I have received from this delight- 
ful out door exercise much good health and 
happiness—but you do not ask about that. 


They represent in a general way, we believe, all the letters received. 


5. My hours of leisure are the same now as 
in previous years; the automobile has made no 
difference. James R. Bettis. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 

as 


1. Car. Maxwell Touring 1909. 


Cost, with full ee $2,100.00 

Cash value, probably 

$1,300.00 
$362.00 


Depreciation 
Maintenance April 23, ’o09, to Dec. 24, ’ 
Tires 
Repairs 
Gasoline 
Insurance and supplies 


$362.00 
Ran, per speedometer 6588.8 miles 
Maintenance, March 22, ’10, to Aug. 1, ’1¢. $258.00 
Overhauling $88. 
Painting 
All other expenses, except insur- 
134.48 
$258.03 . 
Ran, per speedometer 2740.4 miles 

2. Do not employ professional chauffeur. 
Car is run by a “general utility’ man. In 
my opinion he does not give as much time to 
actual care of the car as would the ordinary 
stableman to two horses with incidental car- 
riages and harnesses. 

3. Car has not yet gone to the junk heap. 

4. Not conscious of any nervous wear and 
tear. 

5. Car saves time, does not cause me to 
waste it. W. P. W. 

Oux10. 

& 

My automobile, an $1,800, two-seated, 4- 
cylinder, 20-horse-power car, for which I paid 
$1,650 cash, was delivered June 21, 1905, five 
years and two months ago. During these 
sixty-two months the car has seen thirty-two 
months of actual service, since I never use it 
in winter. Estimating the number of miles 
the car has traveled from the beginning by 
the number of miles it has traveled since the 
purchase of my speedometer, I can safely say 
the car has gone 12,500 miles. 

These 12,500 miles and thirty-two months 
of usage represent a cash outlay of $850, which 
includes everything but storage and time spent 
in cleaning the car and keeping it in service- 
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able condition. No charge is made for these 
since J] have my own garage and my man and 
I do not neglect other work to look after the 
car. I do ali my own driving. If during 
these sixty-two months my car had been in 
one of the public garages and had been given 
the care my man and I have given it, my ex- 
pense would have been increased by $650. This 
is a careful estimate based on the charges of 
the garage which I patronize for the needs of 
the car. Thus the car might have cost me 
during sixty-two months $1,500. 

An item that possibly ought to be consid- 
ered is interest, which at the rate of 5 per cent. 
and based on the yearly invoice value of the 
car, amounts to $250. Putting a value of $500 
on my car today, which is very conservative, 
let me figure both actual and possible ex- 
pense. 


Cost of car 
Expenses 


Actual value of car 


Cost of running car 62 months 

Adding to the $2,000 the $650 of possible 
garage expense and the $250 interest, we have 
$2,900. If we take the first figure, $2,000, the 
cost per mile has been 16 cents and per month, 
$62. The second figure, $2,900, makes the cost 
23 cents and $90 respectively. 

Let me next briefly consider the five points 
given in the editorial. 

1. This all depends on the owner, the 
driver and the car. 

2. Ordinarily, from two to four hours’ 
work ought to be sufficient to keep an average- 
sized car in good condition for each hundred 
miles. Of course breaks or accidents demand 
more time. 

3. With ordinary care I believe a car ought 
to run from 25,000 to 75,000 miles. 

4. There is no wear and tear on nerves 
unless one speeds. And speeding causes most 
of the breakdowns. 7 

5. I take possibly the same time from pro- 
ductive effort since owning a car that I did 
when we had horses. 

In conclusion, let me say that my expenses 
have not exceeded my expectations. y au- 
tomobile experience has been worth to me 
$2,000 or even $2,900, and I shall not hesi- 
tate to set aside this amount for the next five 
years. I. ANTRIM. 

Van Wert, Onto. 


& 


In response to your request for actual fig- 
ures from experience in driving autos I will 
give the following: 

Country doctor, average roads, eight years 
auto driving, three cars, gasoline. 

First car, maintenance and repairs first year, 
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25 per cent. of its cost; second year, 35 pét 
cent.; third year, little used, repairs 20 per 
cent., and sold it for 20 per cent. of cost. 
Running expenses, 15 cents a mile (about). 

Second car. Maintenance and repairs first 
year, 20 per cent. of cost; second year, 25 per 
cent.; third year, 30 per cent., and sold it for 
20 per cent. Running costs, about 10 cents 
per mile; total mileage, 28,900. 

Third car. Repairs and maintenance first 
year, 10 per cent. of cost; second year, 25 per 
cent., now running well and would sell for 
30 per cent. of cost. Mileage, 24,600. Cast 
of running, gasoline, oils, cleaning, etc., about 
8 cents per mile. Care for car myself, except 
occasional rough work. Average time for its 
care not less than one hour per day. “Nerve 
strain” variable, depending on urgency and if 
car is balky or not. Car saves me one-fourth 
of my working day by increased speed over 
horses and my mileage has increased almost 
half since driving one. My estimate is that 
in actual cost including interest on investment, 
depreciation and repairs with running ex- 
penses, a car will cost four times that of 
teams and buggy for the same amount of 
work in the long run. There are times, how- 
ever, when the ability to cover twenty-five 
miles of road in an hour is worth all it costs 
and more, but it costs. 

If one can comfortably afford the luxury, 
and if one does not expect too much of it, the 
auto is a fine thing. It has its troubles. If in 
his business the time actually saved is worth 
the cost and expense to the owner then it is 
a necessity to him, but to others it is a delu- 
sion and a snare. Doctor. 

Santa Cruz, Cat. 

ed 


I paid $1,250 for a “Jackson”; have run it 
just sixteen (16) months. This is a good 
country for autoing, roads fairly good. Coun- 
try level. I drive on an average not more 
than twenty (20) miles a day, and from 12 
to 15 miles per hour. Total cost for the 16° 
months just $500, or $31.25 per month, or a 
little over $1 per day. I calculate that my 
machine will last, with careful driving, about 
three (3) years. J. E. McComas. 

Pomona, CAL. _ 


I wanted to keep a record of the cost after 
purchase, but got scared—and quit. Further- 
more, I was mad—not at the machine—but at 
my wife, who predicted these very facts—and 
I was piqued at the accuracy of her prophecy. 

It is not so much the upkeep of the machine, 
as it is multiplied trips, extra travel, time, en- 
tertainment of friends in treats, trips, and 
troubles from accidents, that run up the cost 
of this luxury. STANLEY L. Kress. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

















ENTRANCE COURT. 


The Imperial University of Peking 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


[This is the third article by the president of Western Reserve University and Adelbert 


College on the great Oriental universities. 


issue of June 23, and the University of Calcutta on July 7. 


The University of Cairo was discussed in our 
The concluding article on the 


University of Tokio will follow next month.—Eprror.] 





SS HE Imperial Uni- 


versity of Peking 
is neither an ideal 
nor an achieve- 
ment. It is not 
even a_ growth. 
It is not a well- 
ordered plan in- 
spired by a lofty purpose, nor a high pur- 
pose supported by a well-ordered plan. 
An achievement no one would presume 
to call it. Nor as a growth even should 
it be interpreted, for growth implies laws 
and harmonious relationships. It is 
rather a process, a becoming, a becom- 
ing of some sort, tho of what sort it is 
hard to say. The indefiniteness of ‘the 
character of the Imperial University of 
Peking is in part at least a reflection of 
the nondescript character of Chinese 
civilization and government. A singular 
union of absolutism and. liberty, of aris- 
tocracy and fraternity, of conservatism 
and of progress is Chinese civilization, 
and the Chinese Imperial University. 


Closely hugging the gray walls of the 
yellow-tiled Forbidden City lie the low, 
rambling buildings of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Peking. The verb “lie” more 
accurately describes the condition than 


it would most university structures. 
For, like Chinese houses, these buildings 
are usually of one story, seldom of more 
than two, built about small, square 
courts which open upon each other thru 
broad gateways. Within these gray 
brick walls are found simple rooms for 
the giving and hearing of lectures, pro- 
vided with desks and benches, and also 
reoms fitted up as elementary labora- 
tories of science. Museums, too, of a 
simple character are here established, 
and a library, filled up largely with the 
soft, thin, many-leaved volumes of the 
Chinese classics. These buildings, like 
the older buildings of so many German 
universities, were not made for univer- 
sity purposes. but were built as palaces, 
simple and unostentatious. As I wan- 
dered thru these stone-paved courts and 
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DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 
Who reorganized the University of Pekin. 


along these cloisters on a golden October 
day, and met the blue-gowned students 
walking in small companies or singly, I 
was borne over seas to the universities 
on the Isis and the Cam. How unlike 
the gardens and the green, velvety quad- 
rangle and ivy-covered towers of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were the simple 
stone floors, the courts and the low brick 
walls of the Chinese university! Yet 
somehow the general impression and 
impressiveness of scholarly leisure and 
the dignified pursuit of learning were 
the same. 

The domestic or household character 
of these buildings is historically signifi- 
cant of the form of Chinese education. 
For Chinese education has never consist- 
ed of many youths summoned into great 
halls to receive instruction from many 
teachers. Rather, Chinese education ap- 
proaches closely to the type embodied in 
Garfield’s well-hewn remark of Mark 
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Hopkins and the log. It has been educa- 
tion individual, personal, domestic; the 
student seeking the teacher and listening 
in rapt attention to the interpretations 
of truth which the teacher gives. 

The student, the teacher, the teaching, 
these in Peking, as in every other uni- 
versity, are the supreme trinity. 


The Chinese student, physically, is not 
robust. He has the scholar’s stoop and 
the scholar’s paleness of complexion. 
To him, as to his nation, tuberculosis is 
a grave peril—tuberculosis affecting 
other organs as well as the lungs. His 
life is not wholesome. He sleeps in a 
small room, unventilated, and probably 
with two ur three chums. He exercises 
little. His. food is not of that nutritious 
type which most American students eat. 
Athletic sports he indulges in, but not 
largely. Association football he plays, 
and fairly well. As I write I hold 
in my left hand a program of inter- 
collegiate sports which includes a 100- 
yard dash, the high jump, the pole vault, 
220-yard run and the broad jump, as 
well as a football game. 

The mind of the student is by nature 
better than his body. The Chinese mind 
is, in its original constitution, one of 
fairly good strength and fiber, but its 
original forces have been impaired by 
centuries of unreasoning education and 
of enslaving customs. It is a mind giv- 
en to forms, steeped in formalism, sub- 
jected to precedents, devoid of original- 
ity, as the will is of initiative, absorbing 
fact and fable and fancy, as well as 
truth, thru vast energy and retentive 
memory. It is a mind of the medieval 
type, mighty in memory, as it is strong 
in acquisition. It is a mind literary, not 
scientific. For two thousand years the 
Chinese have not studied science. The 
student has small liking for mathe- 
matics ; he prefers chemistry to physics ; 
and his liking for physics is measured by 
the small amount of mathematics in- 
cluded—a condition, perhaps, which is 
characteristic of other minds than the 
Chinese. This mind is not, moreover, 
an accurate mind. It is, like the Chinese 
mechanic, content with being and with 
doing things “about right.” It is, be it 
said, a laborious mind. Thirty or more 
lectures a week the student attends and 
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takes notes of. The six days of each 
week, without any Saturday whole or 
half holiday, are filled with lectures; and 
the evenings and Sunday are the only 
time left for reading, studying notes 
or reflection. The learning and the 
understanding and the physical writing 
of his dreadful language is a form of 
his education to which he must give 
much time and heedfulness. A bottom- 
less pit is this language, for its charac- 
ters seem endless; and a wide pit it is, 
for its characters can be combined with 
each other, like German words, to repre- 
sent new ideas and conceptions. If a 
Romanized Mandarin script could be 
adopted, Chinese education would go 
forward far less slowly. The Chinese 
mind would. rejoice and sing in its conse- 
quent freedom and growth. Most order- 
ly is the student, perhaps too orderly; 
polite and reverent toward his teacher 
he always is. The ordinary Chinese man 
has in his veins tiger’s blood; but within 
university courts neither quarrelsome- 
ness nor nonsense of any sort emerges. 
The Chinese student is ambitious. He 
desires personal advancement. Society 
is individualistic. Its members desire to 
become famous. There are two words 
which represent what the Chinese nation, 
as a nation, wish above all else to em- 
body. They are rich and strong; rich in 
material goods ; strong in martial power. 
The individual is sympathetic with the 
national concept. His ambition leads 
him to aspire for influential place. 
Material wealth and governmental posi- 
tion are at once symbols, means, result 
of such a place. Such ambition has both 
its narrow and its broad side. Said a 
Chinese student to me, burning with de- 
sire to serve his people: “It makes one 
feel good and thankful to be a China- 
man.” The better side of this ambitious- 
ness is, I believe, becoming dominant. 
The Chinese student, like his people, 
is loyal to China. He believes in China 
for the Chinese. He also believes in the 
Chinese for China. He believes in 
Western learning less on the whole, tho 
still much, for the sake of the worth of 
the Western learning than for the sake 
of the development of China. He would 
have his nation build railroads, introduce 
water systems into the great cities, make 
the telegraph cheap and the telephone 
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common, wipe out the universal graft- 
ing, reform taxation, create a constitu- 
tion, transform the government into a 
democracy, as society is already demo- 
cratic; but he would have all of these 
methods adopted and these results ef- 
fected in order to save China unto her- 
self. He would have China become 
international in order that she may be- 
come yet more national. He is both a 
patriot and an individualist. 

Under these conditions the teachers in 
the Imperial University of Peking and 
its affiliated schools are gathered from 
all parts of the world. England, Ger- 
many, Japan, the United States, provide 
the larger number of foreigners. These 
men are called to teach subjects which 
are foreign to the Chinese mind. The 
Chinese have a belief that topics foreign 
to them can best be taught by foreign 
teachers, as they similarly believe that 
their official foreign office should ’be 
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built in a foreign style of architecture. 
English is therefore taught by those who 
speak English, German by those who 
speak German, and the sciences and 
medieval history, also foreign, by for- 
eigners. Be it said that the Chinese 
teachers are held in higher honor than 
the foreign, tho the salary of the native 
is only one-sixth as great. The number 
of foreign teachers is today smaller than 
a decade ago, when the great Martin 
gathered about himself as the head of 
the university a noble faculty. The ris- 
ing of 1900 scattered the staff; one, 
James, was killed. The insurrection 
put an end to the work which Dr. Mar- 
tin had in his enthusiasm and wisdom 
inaugurated. 

The range of the course of study com- 
mitted to the teachers and students is 
not large. There is not in Northern 
China any institution which takes its 
students beyond the point of learning or 
of culture represented by the close of 
the Sophomore year in the better Amer- 
ican college. Most of the subjects, ex- 
cept Chinese language and literature, are 
elementary, and are presented in an ele- 
mentary way. In respect to the ad- 
vancement in learning, the Imperial 
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University of. Peking is in no sense a 
university. The general order and rela- 
tionships of the courses of study are, 
however, quite unlike the order and. rela- 
tionships maintained in the American 
college or English university. This re- 
sult arises in large part from the exclu- 
sion of Latin and Greek. I have heard 
a lecture on international law given to a 
Freshman class; and, what is more, the 
subject seemed to be understood and 
appreciated. The wealth of the Chinese 
classics, which the Chinese mind has 
stored up for purposes of comparison, 
interpretation, to be used in writing and 
in talk is enormous. In other subjects 
the instruction is more elementary. The 
character of this elementary instruction 
is indicated by examination papers which 
were recently set in the university. 
These examinations are of the modern 
type. They represent the type usually 
now prescribed in the higher institutions. 
The old examination system upon Con- 
fucianism, of unnumbered centuries, has 
passed away. Whether it has passed 
away never to be recalled is one of those 
problems which is as uncertain as many 
other problems touching the future of 
China. 
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The following questions were submit- 
ted to a first-year class in history: 


“t. What lands were recovered to the Ro- 
man Empire under Justinian? 

2. What did Justinian do for the Roman 
law? 

3. What were the calamities of his reign? 

4. What was the condition of Arabia be- 
fore the time of Mohammed? 

5. Give the chief events in Mohammed’s life. 

6. What was the Hegira? 

7. What lands did the Mohammedans con- 
quer in the first century after the death of 
Mohammed ? 

8. Who defeated the Mohammedans at the 
battle of Tours?” 


The following questions were submit- 
ted in jurisprudence and history: 

“1. The. word ‘law’ being used to denote 
things so entirely different as law of gravita- 
tion and law of England, explain the two prin- 
cipal meanings of the word and give Holland’s 
definition of the proper sense of: the term as 
used in the science of jurisprudence. 

2. Give a short account, with dates, of the 
voyages and discoveries of Columbus, Vasco 
de Gama, and Magellan. Who was Amerigo 
Vespucci? What portions of the American 
continent have been named after Columbus, 
and serve to perpetuate his fame? 

3. Give a short sketch of the Protestant Re- 
formation and of the counter reform initiated 
by the Council of Trent. 

4. State what you know of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and compare it with the great 
settlement made in 1815 after the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic wars.” 


OF LANGUAGES DORMITORY. 


The following questions were submit- 
ted in international law in September, 
1907 : 

“1, Distinguish military occupation from 
conquest. Compare the law on this subject at 
the time of Frederick the Great with the 
rules of The Hague Conference of 1899. 

2. Give a short history of the Republic of 
Genoa during the Napoleonic wars. 

3. What is the right of search? 
exist in time of peace? Distinguish ransom 
from salvage. Explain the phrases: free ships, 
free goods, enemy ships, enemy goods, and 
state whether they correctly express the in- 
ternational practice of the present day. 

4. Trace the history of the movement in fa- 
vor of exempting private property at sea from 
capture, and bring your answer up to date 
by stating what nations supported, and what 
nations opposed, the movement at the second 
Peace Conference of The Hague, which. met 
on July 20, 1907.” 

Perhaps the least worthy instruction 
given in the higher education in China 
is found in medicine. The medievalism 
of China receives its most impressive 
illustration in the character of this teach- 
ing. A single fact is profoundly and 
harrowingly significant. It is the fact 
that never in this vast and ancient em- 
pire has the human body been dissected 
for scientific purposes. What more 
could be said! The reason is manifold. 
But one cause lies in the superstition that 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


to those who dissect a human body the 
disembodied spirit might return to afflict 
and to torture. The medicine which is 
taught is largely Chinese medicine, and 


Chinese medicine is a compound of. 


superstitions. It must be confest that 
the few attempts made to teach Western 
medicine have not been conceived in a 
spirit of scientific or personal honesty. 
A friend of mine was elected professor 
He was 


in the Imperial University. 
called to teach the three subjects of 
English, mathematics and Western medi- 


cine. He was told that while he was 
engaged in his room in teaching Western 
medicine, in the room adjoining a Chi- 
nese professor would be teaching Chi- 
nese medicine. While he himself was 
trying to teach physiology, the Chinese 
associate would be declaring that man 
has nine pulses and two hearts. I asked 
my friend, ‘““Why did they want you to 
teach Western medicine?” “Show,” was 
his laconic answer. He declined the 
chair. 

One great influence is now emerging 
to cause the Imperial University of Pe- 
king to enlarge and improve its course 
of instruction. The colleges and schools 
established by the various mission boards 
represent honesty in intention, accuracy, 
and a good degree of intellectual attain- 
ment. Speaking of one missionary insti- 
tution, Sir Robert Hart said: “It is the 
best thing of its kind in China.” The 
recently inaugurated Union Medical Col- 
lege—its beautiful building standing 
near the noble arch marking the spot 
where Von Kettler fell—has in its first 


years greatly promoted the cause of 
medical tuition. Already has the Im- 
perial Board of Education given especial 
advantages to this school. 

As one considers the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Peking and -its relation to the 
cause of the higher education in China, 
several needs emerge in peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

First, the Imperial Board of Educa- 
tion, which controls educational affairs 
thruout. the empire, should maintain a 
consistent policy regarding the cause of 
higher education. Policies of all sorts 
change rapidly in China. Most things in 
the Middle Kingdom are tortuous. Old 
institutions are continued under new 
names. New officers like to symbolize 
their advent and to emphasize the im- 
portance of their work by impressive 
changes. Changes which do not affect 
fundamental principles, but which do 
affect administrative methods, are fre- 
quently made. Such changes interrupt 
the progress of the cause of education. 
The highest ideals of one year should be 
made to obtain consistently and con- 
stantly. 

Second, a higher appreciation of the 
worth of learning which is not Chinese 
should be made. This need is sympto- 
matic of other fields than the educa- 
tional. China still believes that she is 
the giant of the world, and that other 
nations are dwarfs. She needs to be 
taught humility—intellectual, ethical, re- 
ligious. This lesson she is learning, but 
constant reiteration of the teaching is 
essential. Every Chinese student return 
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ing from England or Germany or Amer- 
ica helps to inculcate the lesson, as does 
also every mission college established in 
Shanghai or Hankow. 

Third, the need of honesty is primary. 
Chinese education should learn the les- 
son of accepting and of presenting 
things as they are. This need is funda- 
mental. Politically, China is a nation of 
grafters. The spirit which prompts men 
to wear spectacles, sign of the scholar, 
who have no need of spectacles, is signi- 
ficant of general conditions. Education 
should and does teach ethical honesty. 

Fourth, there is need of especial in- 
struction in at least four subjects: 

First, in the sciences, and in particular 
in training engineers. China has a few, 
and only a few, good native engineers. 
These men were largely trained abroad. 
The demand for good engineers is tre- 
mendous, and the opportunity of render- 
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results which can be justly attributed to 
him, it may be said that his books should 
occupy a less absorbing place in the Chi- 
nese curriculum. The books of Ladd, 
of James, of Sully, are now more im- 
portant to Chinese than the books of 
Confucius. Third, there is also great 
need of instruction in medicine of all 
branches ; and fourth, the need of teach- 
ing in the history of education, and in the 
history of education in its relation to 
morals and religion, is urgent. To this 
need the Chinese mind is awakening. In 
an examination held in Peking in Octo- 
ber, 1907, candidates were asked: “To 
name all the oldest educational books 
that you know in the world.” And also, 
“What have you to say about the Bible 
as a teaching book?” “Are not the Con- 
fucian ethics sufficient for teaching?” In 
this same examination was also put this 
general and searching question: “In the 














COURT FOUR. 
Physics Laboratory in background. Foreign Recitation Hall thru gateway at right. 


ing effective service rich. Second, there 
is also need of special training in psy- 
chology. A proper psychology would 
free the mind from its network of un- 
reasoning superstition. Confucius has 
dominated, and many would say en- 
slaved, the Chinese mind for more than 
two thousand years. With all the noble 


evidence of character, what have you to 
say as to (a) punishments, (b) moral 
precepts, (c) then what forms of in- 
struction are really operative on the life 


and character of a pupil?” These four 
needs are of especial significance in the 
present crisis. 

The higher education is always sym- 
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pathetic with the civilization of which it 
is a part. The higher education is the 
product of civilization, and in turn it 
helps to create civilization. The educa- 
tional needs of China are also in kind 
the needs of Chinese civilization itself. 
If the Chinese people, with or without 
the help of other nations, can fill these 
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needs, the civilization—mixture of civ- 
ilization, semi-civilization and barbarism 
—which the people represent and em- 
body, will become enlarged, ennobled 
and enriched. In such an enlargement 
the University of Peking will prove to 
be a wise and progressive leader. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Saturday Afternoon Town 


BY RUBE BOROUGH 


imprest with the transformation! 
Yesterday you stood here at the 
end of a paved Main street and you 
were opprest with the drowsiness of the 
scene before you. Half way down the 


[ic a Saturday afternoon. You are 


block you saw the country editor turn- 
ing leisurely into his print shop; over 
there, tilted back in their chairs in front 
of the corner cigar store, three or four 
idlers whose subject of conversation 


was probably the weather; farther on, a 
half dozen farmers, some entering, some 
leaving a hardware and implement 
store, whither they had gone for ma- 
chine repairs; close at hand, a solitary 
woman untieing her horse after a brief 
shopping tour in town. Up this side 
street you saw three teams, lumber wag- 
ons behind them, tied to heavy tamarack 
posts in the shade of a row of maples. 
For the rest, there was no indication of 
activity, past, present and future. Your 
most distinct impression was that the 
sun was beating down viciously on the 
brick pavement and the cement side- 
walks. 

The listless indolence of the scene 
saturated your mind, but you never- 
theless couldn’t escape the inquiry that 
environment forced in upon you: “Why 
these two quarter-mile rows of build- 
ings, these glaring red brick and ram- 
shackle wooden structures ?” 

Today you understand. You are in 
the midst of the whirl of the periodic 
week-end activity. Main street on both 
sides is lined its entire length with 
teams. The almost continuous rows of 
hitching posts connected with iron rail- 


ings are on duty today after their six 
days’ rest. And the sidewalks—yester- 
day you thought the “Broadways” the 
only thorofares in America ever blocked 
by crowds. But you reconsider today 
after you have elbowed your way past 
Burnam’s Emporium, after you have 
ducked and dodged around groups of 
farmers and their wives and children 
for three whole blocks. 

You pause for a moment in front of 
several of the stores, and in each in- 
stance you note the eager activity of the 
affable proprietor. He may be “doing 
up” groceries or taking down from the 
shelves bolts of gingham or calico while 
he chats with his customer. But you 
feel sure he has an eye on those two or 
three clerks. And they hustle! 

“It’s a great little Saturday After- 
noon Town,” enthusiastically exclaims 
the traveling salesman with whom you 
happen to fall in. “This afternoon’s 
hay time for the merchants here. It 
wouldn’t be safe for me to try to talk to 
one of them. For they won’t have a 
moment of leisure until 9 or 10 o’clock 
tonight. I'll wager you that more goods 
will leave their store shelves and reposi- 
tory floors this afternoon than were sold 
during all the rest of the week. And 
it’s the same much of the year thru. I 
“make” a number of these small towns 
and some of them are mighty pros- 
perous. They draw their wealth entire- 
ly from the trade with the farmers in 
their vicinities.” 

This, then, is a Saturday Afternoon 
Town—a center of population that owes 
its existence primarily to the week-end 
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buying activity of the tillers of the soil. 

The particular*center we are consid- 
ering happens to have a population of 
1,500, but the type may be smaller or 
larger. It may be a mere village at the 
country cross roads or it may number 
within its limits as many as 8,000 souls. 
It is not size, but function, that deter- 
mines its class. You may go anywhere 
you like in this town and you will find 
few, if any, factories in operation. For 
the town has no industrial character ; it 
is not a link in the process of produc- 
tion. It is a link—and the final one—in 
the process of distribution. Thru it the 
vast rural population, still comprising 
over half of the nation’s total, draws its 
sustenance, 

Economically and socially the Satur- 
day Afternoon Town is void of effective 
contrasts. Here are no dazzling accumu- 
lations of wealth on the one hand and 
nothing of the wretchedness of extreme 
poverty on the other hand. Here are no 
clearly defined economic classes nor 
sharp social antagonisms. 

A “revolutionary” Socialist hailing 
from Chicago came to the Saturday 


Afternoon Town and found employ- 
ment as a cigarmaker in one of the very 


small shops. Intent upon “the political 
organization of the working class,” he 
mounted a soap box upon the corner 
and began an extended harangue upon 
the modern exploitation of labor. For 
two hours he spouted, finally succeeding 
in attaining to a fury of eloquence. He 
closed his appeal with the exhortation 
of one Karl Marx: 

“Workingmen of the world, unite. 
have nothing to lose but your chains. 
have a world to gain.” 

He made his speech on a Saturday 
night, starting in an hour before store- 
closing time. And he finally succeeded 
in attracting the attention of about fifty 
persons, some of them in overalls, who 
heard him thru to the end. They re- 
garded him somewhat suspiciously, ad- 
miringly wondering, nevertheless, at his 
intermingled flow of polysyllabic Eng- 
lish and utterly foreign shop slang. 

Did they crowd around the speaker at 
his final climax to congratulate him? 
Not much; he hadn’t told their story. 
His remarks might have been eagerly 
accepted and vociferously applauded by 


You 
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an audience of workingmen in the city, 
where the boss was rich and never soiled 
his hands or clothing by physical toil; 
where life for employer and employed 
ran in separate channels. But here the 
audience consisted of farmers and farm- 
hands who had labored together under 
the blazing summer suns in hay and 
harvest fields; a blacksmith or two and 
his helpers, who a few hours before had 
bent over the same anvil as they forged 
the irons on some job of wagon repair- 
ing; the town’s two rival implement 
men and their “road” men; and a num- 
ber of store clerks, who up to a few 
minutes ago had stood behind the same 
counters with the proprietors “waiting 
on the trade.” In this small town own- 
ership of property did not mean exemp- 
tion from labor, not even from actual 
physical toil, and there was consequently 
no prevalent sentiment against it. 

And here, too, were no hard and fast 
lines of social cleavage. For social ex- 
clusiveness is impossible to the small- 
town business man. 

“For the past year my wife and I 
have wanted an automobile,” confessed 
a successful small-town merchant to me 
not long ago. “I am one of perhaps a 
half dozen men in the town who can 
really afford to have one. And yet I 
hesitate to make the purchase. I know 
that people here are more or less preju- 
diced against the machine. To them it 
stands as a symbol of social exclusive- 
ness, as the special insignia of the snob- 
bish wealth and leisure of the nation. 
And I am afraid I should get the repu- 
tation of feeling just a little better than 
other people if I went to driving a car 
around. I’m afraid I’d lose trade by it. 
I think I’ll let my competitor buy first.” 

Invariably the more successful among 
the retailers is the “good mixer,” the 
man of the easy democracy of manners. 
He is the sort of fellow who has the 
reputation of being “nice to everybody.” 
And you often hear it said of him: 
“He’s always the same, pleasant and 
common, and speaks to you, no matter 
when or where you find him.”. He may 
“go regularly” to the best attended 
church in the town, or, if not, he prob- 
ably “belongs” to the lodges. At one 
place or the other he labors faithfully to 
keep on good terms with as many peo- 
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ple, prospective customers, as he possi- 
bly can. 

Morally, the typical Saturday After- 
noon Town tends to conform to the 
ideas of the farming community in 
which it is located. Economically de- 
pendent upon the territory immediately 
surrounding it, it comes to reflect faith- 
fully, particularly in its civic life, the 
sentiments of the tillers of the soil. 
‘Thus, last year in Ohio, when the ques- 
tion of local prohibition of the liquor 
traffic was an issue in the elections of the 
small towns and villages of the State, 
arguments that carried great weight 
were those relating to the effect of the 
change upon the farmer. The farmer 
will, or the farmer won't, trade in a 
“dry” town—this sort of talk was com- 
mon before the elections. So much im- 
portance was attached to this phase of 
the discussion that the “drys” at 


Loudenville, Ohio, circulated prohibition 
petitions among the farmers within 
trading distance of the town, securing 
several hundred signatures, which, to- 
gether with the text of the petitions, 
were published shortly before the elec- 


tion. The “drys” themselves regarded 
the publication of these signed petitions 
as the most effective stroke in their suc- 
cessful campaign and to it largely attrib- 
uted their victory. For it left no doubt 
in the minds of the town people that the 
town’s regular week-end visitors wanted 
the saloons closed. 

Limited today to a career of trade, 
many of the small towns and villagés of 
the nation once boasted a vigorous 
industrial life. I talked with a lifelong 
resident of M——, a typical trade center 
of 5,000 population, and he unfolded be- 
fore me a most interesting town history 
of past industrial activity on a small 
scale. Twenty years ago the town re- 
corded a population of 8,000. It num- 
bered among its industries at that time 
a casket factory, a furniture factory, a 
windmill factory, a farm wagon factory, 
a hoe handle factory, and a mill for 
crushing stone. And the repair shops 
of one of the State’s big railroad lines 
were located there. Since that time the 
railroad shops have been moved to a 
hustling manufacturing center 40 miles 
away. “Hard times” have put the 
wagon and windmill factories out of 
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business. The casket and furniture in- 
dustries sold out, according to popular 
report, to the “trust,” while exhaustion 
of the supply of raw material—stone 
and timber, once plentiful about this 
town—has wiped out the hoe handle 
and stone crushing industries. 

This fact, then, is worthy of emphasis 
—the small centers of population no 
longer occupy a position of ithportance 
in the industrial world. They no longer 
enter the nation’s markets as aggressive 
competitors. The sum total of their 
industrial outputs is so small when com- 
pared to the outputs of the heavily capi- 
talized industries of the cities as to be 
properly regarded as negligible. The 
efficiently organized sales forces of the 
big city’s giant corporations seize upon 
the more profitable markets of the 
nation. The small manufacturer of the 
small town worries along, frugally ex- 
isting on the small profits of the left- 
over territory. 

For this reason capital is slow to in- 
vest in small manufacturing enterprises. 
A millionaire who made his fortune 
in the patent medicine business and who 
lives in a typical Saturday Afternoon 
Town has within the last ten years, out 
of a spirit of loyalty to the place of his 
nativity, backed a number of its small 
manufacturing ventures. So far only 
one investment of the number has 
brought him returns, and this little more 
than interest on his money. 

The lifelong resident of the Saturday 
Afternoon Town who told me the story 
of the industrial decline of M was 
of the opinion that his town was a spe- 
cial case, that lack of enterprise was 
the cause of the downward trend, “Lots 
of retired farmers here,” he informed 
me, “and they wouldn’t help build up 
the place.” But from inquiry in and 
observation of over two hundred small. 
towns visited in the past year, I am con- 
vinced that the diminution of small- 
town industrial power is a general proc- 
ess having its root in the undeniable 
economies of. production on a large 
scale, and that every period of so-called 
“hard times,” of restricted buying on the 
part of the masses, helps to hasten this 
general process, strikes down and carries 
off the commercial field its full quota of 
small-town manufacturers, with the re- 








sult that when normal consumption re- 
sumes the big corporate producer of 
the city finds himself emerging upon a 
wider market and a more secure eco- 
nomic. position. 

A comparison of the pure trade cen- 
ters and the larger manufacturing cen- 
ters, however, reveals the fact that the 
former have more of a general financial 
and commercial stability than the latter. 
The retailers of the former depend for 
their patronage upon the farmer, while 
the retailers of the latter depend upon 
wage-paid factory and office workers. 
And the farmers’ economic position is 
more secure than that of the wage- 
workers. During the panic of 1907-08 
traveling salesmen were everywhere 
heard to complain of the business of the 
large towns, but they readily admitted 
that the small centers of population 
were very slightly, if at all, affected. “I 
have cut out the big towns,” a clothing 
salesman told me at that time, “and I 
am ‘making’ towns that I have long re- 
garded as too small for me to bother 
with. As a result I am getting business. 
But the big towns are dead; nothing do- 
ing there at all.” 

During this same “panic” a village 
merchant—he was proprietor of a gen- 
eral store—made the interesting claim 
in my presence that his business was 
slightly stimulated by the closing down, 
partial or complete, of factories in the 
cities. “It brings the young fellows 
back home, onto the farms. And they’ve 
got to eat—their wants have got to be 
satisfied. The movement of the popula- 
tion during good times is from the 
farms and small villages to the big 
cities, but let there come a period of 
depression, and father and mother—the 
old folks at home—sooner or later have 
some visitors. It’s prosperity that 
cleans out the rural districts.” 

However, it cannot be denied that the 
capacity of the American farmer for 
wealth-consumption, particularly in the 
West and Middle West, has increased 
tremendously within the past fifteen or 
twenty years. And because of this the 


small-town middle-man has prospered, 
growing daily firmer in the belief that 
he has a right to his prosperity, that he 
performs for a reasonable return a 
service for the tiller of the soil which 
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could be obtained as satisfactorily from 
no other agency. And the more aggres- 
sive of these middle-men lose no oppor- 
tunity to press their contention home to 
the consciousness of the rural consumer. 

“Do you carry repairs for the G—— 
plow?” a farmer recently asked an im- 
plement, vehicle and hardware dealer in 
my presence. 

“Yes,” was the curt reply. 

“Got Number So-and-So? I’ve got to 
have the piece quick, broke it about an 
hour ago and I want to get that field 
finished today.” 


“Just out—I let Johnson, a neighbor 
of yours, have the last piece of that num- 
ber last. night.” 

The farmer turned away. And within 
a half hour that dealer dug out the same 
repair piece for another farmer who had 
suffered a similar accident. 


“T want it to soak into these fellows’ 
brains,” explained the dealer to me, 
“that I am in business to help those who 
patronize me. The first farmer is a good 
customer of the catalog house — 
bought a catalog house buggy for his 
son this spring. His cook stove, many 
of his wife’s kitchen utensils, his house 
furniture, and even his ‘Sunday’ suit of 
clothes are from the catalog house. 
The second farmer buys practically all 
of his goods in town. Among other 
things, I have sold him during the past 
year a set of work-harness, a buggy and 
a cream separator. The first farmer I 
have -refused to accommodate a number 
of times and I’m going to continue to re- 
fuse. The reason will dawn upon him 
some day. He ought to suspect it now 
for he’s heard me express myself on the 
subject a number of times.” 

Generally middle-men are of the 
opinion that if they can educate their 
trade to demand quality, they will have 
little to fear from the desertion of the 
farmer to “direct-from-the-producer” 
buying. Their contention is that the cata- 
log houses make their biggest inroads 
in the “cheap” districts where buying is 
not discriminative—where price is the 
governing consideration. 

Small-town tradesmen handling cer- 
tain lines of goods, however, will admit 
that their profits have been cut into 
within recent years by the big town de- 
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partment stores wherever these have 
been brought within easy access of the 
village and country people by the modern 
interurban electric road. For there is 
something about the widely varied stock 
assortment of these big retail establish- 
ments that makes an irresistible appeal 
to the average woman shopper. Every 
Saturday afternoon and evening the in- 
terurban brings home to the village and 
the small town its scores and its hun- 
dreds of bundle-laden shoppers. 

Of course, the department stores are 
alive to the value of this influx of rural 
buyers and they work to keep the shop- 
ping interest constantly stimulated. 
Wherever they can they run their adver- 
tising into the small-town daily and the 
country weekly. And if the newspapers 
are restrained from using out-of-town 
advertising by the threats of vigilant 
local merchants, the big stores often fall 
back upon the bill-board sign and the 
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house-to-house distribution of hand- 
bills. 

“T can, and do, sell cheaper—lower 
rents,” the merchant of The Saturday 
Afternoon Town declares to the buying 
public. 

“T can, and do, sell cheaper—volume 
of business and big-scale buying,” re- 
torts the head of the department store. 
But he knows that isn’t the point really 
vital to the public. 

And the merchant of The Saturday 
Afternoon Town knows it, too. For he 
remembers that he overheard Mrs. B— 
saying to her companion as the two got 
off the car together last Saturday 
night : 

“Weren’t those new shades of gray 
we saw at Robison’s exquisite ?” 

And he knew they hadn’t bought any 
of the “new shades”—looked more like 
a yard of baby ribbon or a dozen hair 
pins. 


MarswALt, Micu. 


The Question 


BY VIRGINIA HERBERT 


Is this thing life, dear father. 
This cruel force that goes 

Like some huge beast whose jaws must feast 
Upon the best that grows; 

Who ruthless kills, nor cares, so long 
As he repletion knows? 


And is this life, sweet mother, 
This maze in which we turn. 
Where right seems wrong, and weakness 
strong, 
And cold like heat can burn; 
Where pedagogs declare the things 
Themselves did never learn? 


Is life a bird, good comrade, 
That sings but for a day, 

That bursts its throat upon the note 
That bears its soul away; 

That troubles not of creeds or forms, 
Nor of the prayers men pray? 


Oh, who will solve this riddle, 
Oh, who the answer give? 

Like lights in mist do we exist 
Or do we really live; 

And are men mixed upon the earth 
Like ashes in a sieve? 


Alas! since none will tell me 
If death is life’s last goal, 

And if the way is really gay 
Or joy but hides its dole; 

Since none without will answer me, 
Do thou reply, my soul! 


Nay, ask me not the reason 
Humanity must plod; 

Seek not to see this mystery, 
Frail product of the sod, 

For he who looks Life in the eyes 
Looks in the eyes of God! 


Wasuincron, D. C. 











{The author of the following article is the founder of the Sillon Movement. 
been translated for us by André Tridon. 


Le Sillon 


BY MARC SANGNIER 


It has 


We speak elsewhere of its late condemnation by 


the Vatican, and of Mr. Sangnier’s submission and retirement, which has caused no little dis- 
cussion in France.—Epiror.] 


Le Sillon (the 
Furrow) is an 
association, whose 
growth is not ham- 
pered by an iron- 
bound constitution. 
It is a live organ- 
ism. It voices the 
aspirations of gen- 
erations of young 
Frenchmen who, 
born since the war 
of 1870, turned 
their eyes toward 
the future in order 
to gather new 
courage and con- 


ceived the dream’ 


of making their 
country the world’s 
initiatrix in social 
endeavor. 

Le Sillon had 
very humble begin- 
nings; its cradle 
was a vault in one 
of the buildings of 
the Stanislas High 
School, where, in 
the early part of 
1894, some of the 
students were al- 
lowed to hold 
meetings during 
the recess hour. 

We had then no 
definite aim; we 
only knew that we 
were not born for 
a humdrum exist- 
ence, barren of 
enthusiasm, with 
nothing to look 
forward to except 
passing examina- 
tions and settling 
down in some 
office. We resolved 
to devote our 

















THE NEW BUILDING OF LE SILLON. 
RECENTLY DEDICATED. 


efforts to bringing 
about more justice 
on earth and more 
fraternity among 
men. Religious 
convictions, our 
strongest incen- 
tive, made us con- 
sider the Christian 
idea as a_ well- 
spring of energy 
which it was our 
duty not to re- 
serve selfishly for 
ourselves, but at 
which we _ should 
invite every man 
to quench his 
thirst. 

Apostolate, so - 
cial and religious, 
is the term that 
best characterizes 
the activity of our 
original member - 
ship. After gradu- 
ating from the 
high school every 
one of us _ took 
with him a spark 
of that divine fire. 
At the Ecole Poly- 
technique, which I 
entered in Novem- 
ber, 1895, with 
several of my 
school mates, we 
won new recruits, 
and we organized 
meetings, some 
strictly private, at 
which we read the 
gospels and recited 
prayers, and some 
at which we dis- 
cussed the  solu- 
tions of the moral 
problems confront- 
ing military and 
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civil engineers in the course of their 
career.* 

After 1897 our meetings were no 
longer held in the Stanislas vault; we 
met from time to time with our friends 
and acquaintances in various halls. We 
invited speakers representing all shades 
of opinions to address us. For instance, 
in March and April, 1898, Father Jan- 
vier, who was to preach later at Notre 
Dame de Paris, discussed with us “The 
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but so clearly defined in its expression 
of a certain frame of mind. 

This publication, which is now in the 
seventeenth year of its existence, gave 
its name to the considerable effort which 
was to spread so widely over the country 
and to permeate so deeply the young 
generations of Frenchmen. 

An officer in the Engineer Corps, I 
kept up for a couple of years my work 
of social organization, with the support 
of Major Jaeger, who entrusted 











me with the moral direction of 
his battalion. At the end of 
1899, however, I decided to 
resign from the army and to de-- 
vote myself entirely to a mission 
of which I had by that time a 
more definite conception. 

It was then that I launched 
the idea of “study circles” in 
Catholic parochial clubs. Their 
aim was to train a thinking and 
active élite, able to exert a cer- 
tain moral influence, and to lead 
a vigorous social propaganda. 

My efforts were very success- 
ful, for congresses-of-study cir- 
cles met with increasing fre- 
quency. People’s institutes were 
founded to give the leaders a 
chance to spread their influence 
and to conquer new adherents. 
The clergy showed itself, from 
the very first, enthusiastic over 
the idea. On the occasion of the 
second national congress of the 
study-circles of people’s insti- 
tutes, Le Sillon received from 
Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of 
State to Pope Leo XIII, as well 
as from all the French cardinals 
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Role of Theology in the Questions of 
the Hour”; on December 20, 1897, M. 
Keufer, a printer and a member of the 
Supreme Council of Labor, spoke to us 
on “Woman in the Printing Trades.” 
In January, 1899, Le Sillon, a little 
magazine conducted along literary lines, 
was founded by our friend, Paul Re- 
naudin, and became the organ of our 
movement, so vague as yet in its scope, 





*The Ecole Polytechnique prepares for those posi- 
tions exclusively.—Translator. 


and from many bishops, letters 
praising our work very highly. 
In 1904 Pope Pius received with 
affectionate greetings a pilgrimage of 
Sillon members. 

Our campaign of propaganda was ex- 
tremely active; our meetings were at- 
tended by huge crowds; Le Temps esti- 
mates at ten thousand the audience 
which filled the big tent sheltering the 
eighth national congress of the Sillon 
held in Paris in 1909. 

We organized interesting debates, 
among others one with M. Buisson at the 
Alcazar d’Italie on November 26, 1903, 





and one with Jules Guesde in Roubaix 
on March 9g, 1905. Our meetings were 
sometimes held under difficult circum- 
" stances. On May 23, 1903, at a time 
when rioters had been causing grave dis- 
turbances in Paris churches, we organ- 
ized a meeting at the Salle des Mille 
Colonnes; .“Apaches” attacked our 
friends as they left the hall and a pitch- 
ed battle was fought, in the course of 
which some hundred people were in- 
jured. 

While the outward activity of Le Sil- 
lon was developing in a gratifying way, 
its political and economic ideas were 
whipped into a more definite creed thru 
their contact with life. 

Le Sillon considers democracy as a 
social system that tends to increase to 
its maximum the civic conscience and 
the feeling of responsibility of the in- 
dividual; and it has given itself as its 
aim the development in France of a true 
republic along political and economic 
lines. 

Its program of action is threefold: 

1.—Legislative action. Legislation 
must correct as far as possible the abuses 
of our present capitalistic system and 
guarantee to the workers a material and 
intellectual existence such as will make 
them free and thinking citizens able to 
assume the responsibilities of the com- 
munity. 

2.—Economic action. Labor must 
work out its own emancipation and look 
upon cooperative or syndical enterprises 
not only as a remedy for present ills, but 
as a means of social transformation. 

3-—Moral action. Neither legislation 
nor propaganda will avail unless a 
spiritual factor imparts them life. The 
stumbling block at present is the conflict 
between private interest and public in- 
terest. Moral factors only will bring 
about the subordination of private to 
public interest. 

Christianity is a wonderful source of 
democratic energy, since it reconciles in- 
dividual welfare and public welfare; for 
it teaches that unless we strive to realize 
justice in ourselves and in our environ- 
ment we shall not enjoy its blessings in 
the other world. 

Thru some of its members, the Sillon 
has exerted a deep influence on labor 
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exchanges and on certain syndicates of 
the “General Confederation of Labor,” 
which we tried to save from the domina- 
tion of anarchistic ringleaders. We have 
not confined ourselves to expounding 
theories; we have fought the sweating 
system, not only on the platform, but by 
organizing a co-operative clothing store; 
we have fought night work in bakeries 
by establishing co-operative bakeries; 
thru many congresses and conferences 
we have succeeded in enlarging consid- 
erably our sphere of action and influence 
until the Sillon has become “Le Plus 
Grand Sillon”—The Greater Sillon. 

We have received from many. quarters 
much valued expressions of sympathy ; 
at the same time, however, we have had 
to contend with a bitter opposition. The 
Royalists have attacked us more than 
once, and have tried to discredit us in 
the minds of Catholics by questioning 
our orthodoxy or our attitude toward the 
religious hierarchy. Vainly did the Sil- 
lonists reply that while the Sillon had 
been founded and was directed by faith- 
ful Catholics, it was, nevertheless, a lay 
organization aiming at temporal results. 
The attacks continued. 

Even the friendly intervention of 
Monsignor Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, 
the eloquent and learned advocate of the 
Sillon, failed to settle controversies of 
that kind, which have caused many 
Catholics and several bishops to with- 
draw their support. Nothing, however, 
could damp the ardor of the Sillonists 
or stop their activity. 

Sillonists are recruited mostly from 
the ranks of the working classes. Sta- 
tistics gathered in 1906 show that in 
every hundred Sillonists there were 46 
laborers (33 urban and 13 agricultural 
laborers), 27 clerks, 12 professional men 
(several of them university professors), 
Q priests, 3 employers of labor and 3 per- 
sons of independent means. 

The Sillon is now devising ways and 
means to publish a daily paper, which 
will be called La Democratie. It has 
taken a good deal of energy, not to say 
heroism, to gather the necessary 250,000 
francs and take subscriptions payable be- 
fore the date was even set for the ap- 
pearance of the first issue. 

La Democratie will be edited, printed 
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and distributed by Sillonists exclusively. 
None of the manual or intellectual work- 
ers employed on this paper will receive 
any regular salary. If all our friends 
were financially independent they would 
certainly make it their duty to work for 
the cause without any remuneration ; this 
is what a few well-to-do friends of ours 
are doing for La Democratie and for 
Le Sillon Central. Indeed, they only 
follow the example set by the rank and 
file of Sillonists, who, in their leisure 
hours or on Sundays, sell our literature, 
put up posters, organize meetings, attend 
to the correspondence, and instead of de- 
manding a salary turn over to the Sillon 
whatever money they are able to put 
aside. If a man of independent means 
works for La Democratie, not only will 
he receive no pay, but he will be expect- 
ed, as a matter of course, to contribute 
to the cause. Still it would not be rea- 
sonable or democratic to refuse employ- 
ment on this daily to men without per- 
sonal resources. Therefore, as our 


friends must live, those who devote all 
their time to the common enterprise 
should receive, if not a salary, at least 


a living wage. 

Such a remuneration cannot be calcu- 
lated according to the market value of 
the services rendered, but according to 
the man’s needs. The living wage will, 
therefore, age and family conditions be- 
ing equal, be the same for all; the man 
who sweeps the floors and delivers pa- 
pers i$ to receive as much as the editor 
in chief; he will receive even more if he 
is married and the editor single, for his 
living expenses are bound to be heavier. 

We consider that the remuneration 
should be sufficient to supply every in- 
dividual not only with what he needs 
personally, but with what is necessary 
for the upkeep of his family. Therefore 
the remuneration will increase when a 
comrade marries or becomes a father. 

The fact that the Sillon has constant- 
ly been extending its activities over 
new fields has obliged us to introduce 
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more system into our organization. Thus 
far there had not been any real organiza- 
tion. Groups sprung up spontarieously ; 
national congresses, quarterly confer- 
ences of out of town leaders, “Sillon 
days” during which, in meditation, study 
and prayer, we planned for the develop- 
ment of the movement, were the only 
bonds that united individual efforts, the- 
oretically independent, but welded to- 
gether in reality by a constant unanimity 
of purpose. 

The time has come, however, when 
we must divide our work into distinct 
departments, which would not function 
properly unless sharp lines were drawn 
between them. 

For instance, the “Union for Civic 
Education,” whose aim is to assist young 
Catholics in preparing themselves for 
good citizenship in republican and dem- 
ocratic France, and the “Democratic 
Committee for Social Action” have be- 
come autonomous bodies, practically in- 
dependent of the Sillon. 

In the near future a “League for Re- 
publican Action” will enable our friends 
to collaborate in the political field with 
men who come perhaps from other 
philosophical and religious camps, but 
who are willing to lend their help to the 
creation of a new party, the Democratic 
Republican party. This party will stand 
for radical reforms, will be resolutely 
idealistic, and will respect all moral and 
religious factors. 

The Sillon is very young yet, altho its 
history extends over the past fourteen 
years. Thru all the different forms of 
Sillonist propaganda, however, some- 
thing stands out permanently, which is 
the justification of its existence, and 
explains the fecundity of its action: I 
mean the spontaneous and lasting friend- 
ship which unites and characterizes Sil- 
lonists, the thing which at the very dawn 
of our movement, in the warm and 
brotherly intimacy of our little high 
school vault, our comrades called: “The 
common soul of the Sillon.” 


Paris, FRANCE. 





Mr. N ewberry and Navy Yard 


Management 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL CASPAR F.. GOODRICH, U.S.N. 


*HE subject of the organization and 
administration of our naval estab- 
lishments on shore has received 

much attention of late thru the measures 
of reform introduced by Mr. Secretary 
Newberry, thru the steps taken by Mr. 
Secretary Meyer to give effect to his 
own views on this important topic, and 
thru the investigations by the House 
Naval Committee, now accessible to the 


public in a volume entitled “Hearings on 


the Proposed Reorganization of the 
Navy Department Before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” Much was done by Mr. 
Newberry, who with one stroke abol- 
ished the multiplicity of shops and gath- 
ered all operations of like nature under 
one head and substantially under one 
roof. For reasons which he has an- 
nounced in several places and on several 
occasions, Mr. Meyer has thought best 
to create two main divisions of navy 
yerd activity, one dealing with the 
“hulls” of vessels, the other with their 
“machinery.” This action on Mr. Mey- 
er’s part has served to make more clear 
than before the necessity of developing a 
body of skilled “shop managers.” So 
far as the navy on shore is concerned, 
this has been and still remains a pressing 
want. 

Only those who are familiar with me- 
chanical processes and the ways of our 
largest and most prosperous manufac- 
turing corporations can realize that a 
man whose knowledge, training and per- 
sonal force enable him to get out of 
machinery and employees the maximum 


of profit is almost beyond price. The 
writer, on one occasion, when seeking a 
competent superintendent for a great 
constructional branch of the Govern- 
ment, applied for help to a certain well- 
known captain of industry. This was 
the answer received: 

“What pay can you give him? If $25,000 a 
year, | know your man; if $15,000, there are 
two or three who might serve; if only $5,000, 
the woods are full of them. I give my super- 
intendent $30,000 and make money It would 
be poor economy to hire a $10,000 man and 
lose money. If Mr. Blank wanted $100,000 a 
year he could get it for the asking.” 

How can the navy hold its own 
against such men as Mr. Blank? Let us 
see how the case stands before giving up 
all hope. In the first place Congress 
cannot, if it would, sanction any such 
compensation as is required to secure 
the one man whom the writer’s friend - 
had in mind. With difficulty is it in- 
duced to grant even so much as $3,000 
per annum. Since the skilled talent the 
navy needs of this nature may not be 
purchased in the open market, recourse 
must be had to intelligent officers sub- 
ject to the department’s authority. In 
them it has, to begin with, loyalty, ambi- 
tion and marked capacity, a most prom- 
ising foundation upon which to build its 
edifice of training. What, speaking gen- 
erally, does this expression “training” 
imply? 

While there are various schools or 
methods of shop management, all which 
deserve study or adoption are based 
upon actual knowledge of what work 
any machine or any mechanic is capable 
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of turning out in a given time. The day 
of rough guessing and of the rule of 
thumb 1s passed; that of exact scientific 
direction has dawned. The machine is 
so geared and driven as to be crowded 
to the limit of its power under minute 
specific instructions governing every 
step of the operation. These instructions 
are issued from an office wherein are 
kept the records of countless observa- 
tions and computations, which result in 
a perfect understanding of what any 
given tool may be made to accomplish. 
Nothing is left to the judgment of the 
employee. However competent, his wis- 
dom cannot rival, much less exceed, the 
combined wisdom of many investigators 
acting for long periods of time on a 
well-defined plan, and measuring, count- 
ing and tabulating the phenomena they 
witness without prejudice or favor. This 
instance is but one of many, none of 
which can be neglected if we seek to 
secure the best results. The care, speed 


and tension of belts, the change in meth- 
ods necessitated by change of the metal 
to be cut, since wrought iron, cast iron, 
brass and steel (according to its quality) 


each demands its own peculiar treat- 
ment; the value of the various kinds of 
tool steel for each class of work; the 
way to fashion wood with rapidity and 
without undue waste; the number of riv- 
ets which can be well driven in a stated 
time ; the number of square feet a paint- 
er may cover with each kind of pigment 
applied to diverse surfaces; the number 
of tons of coal or sand a well-taught 
laborer may shovel in a day; the number 
of cubic yards of soil he can excavate, 
whether clay, loam or hard pan; the eco- 
nomic handling of weights to avoid re- 
tracing their path; the latest improve- 
ments and devices in machinery, etc., may 
be mentioned as part of what a manager 
must learn to reach the high-water mark 
in his proficiency. Now these things can 
only be acquired after long experience 
by a man who, making them his particu- 
lar aim, devotes to them time, thought 
and patient industry. Books, pamphlets 
and articles in the technical journals 
must be conned over and their applica- 
bility to the work in hand determined; 
other shops must be visited for the les- 
sons they teach or for the warnings they 
convey; from intelligent and successful 
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superintendents hints must be extracted 
as to the best ways of laying out and 
carrying on the different classes of un- 
dertakings. These things combine to 
form a school whose sessions never cease 
and from which the student will gain in 
proportion to his own mastery of the 
subjects taught. Above all, he must 
keep in touch with those who make shop 
management in its broadest sense their 
individual specialty. 

What the expert in this respect can 
accomplish may be seen in a few only 
of the many cases that might be cited. 
In the first place, his methods are 
grounded on a universal skepticism, He 
takes nothing for granted; whatever is, 
may be right or it may be wrong; analy- 
sis and demonstration alone will show. 
Every operation, whether manual or me- 
chanical, he holds to be governed by 
some law which it is his duty to deter- 
mine. For example, nothing would be 
simpler than to pick up pigs of iron from 
a pile alongside a railroad track, carry 
them up a gangplank and stack them on 
a platform car; yet this handling is sub- 
ject to a physical law so manifest after 
explanation that we wonder its impor- 
tance has not before been generally real- 
ized. After carrying a number of pigs, 
in the manner described, the laborer- 
feels fatigue and in consequence he 
slackens his speed. What has happened. 
The muscles of his arms, back and legs 
have been depleted of their vital tissue 
in spite of the fact that his blood circula- 
tion has been greatly stimulated. The 
waste, it appears, is greater than the sup- 
ply. Let him rest a few moments, the 
waste will be quickly repaired and the 
man will be quite fresh and vigorous 
again. Since he is paid by the ton, he 
is, naturally, unwilling to stop in his 
work lest, as he fears, he may suffer in 
pocket. After some persuasion, one 
such laborer was induced to move for a 
whole day under specific orders from an 
expert who stood by him with stop watch 
and recording tablet in hand. To the 
workman’s surprise, his tons had multi- 
plied in number and yet at the end of the 
day he was no more tired than he had 
been previously when toiling after his 
own fashion. It seems hardly credible, 
altho it is true, that with only a good 
average laborer engaged on this job, the 
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amount of iron thus moved habitually has 
risen from twelve and a half tons to 
forty-seven and a half tons in ten hours. 
_ In the case of a machine, guess-work 
is eliminated.. The expert counts the 
teeth in its gears, measures its parts and 
ascertains the strains and stresses it can 
bear. Then he adjusts the width and 
tension of the driving belt so that the 
latter furnishes the maximum power 
which the machine can utilize without 
risk of damage. When a piece of metal 
has to be reduced in size thru turning 
or planing, he solves, by a peculiar 
graphic appliance, an equation which 
represents mathematically the character 
of this particular mechanism and the 
work it is called upon to do. This equa- 
tion contains sometimes as many as nine 
variable quantities. The expert gets, as 
his result, the speed at. which the ma- 
chine should be driven, the depth of cut 
and the rate of the feed to the cutting 
tool. Using these figures, the mechanic 


obtains at once the utmost of which that 
particular apparatus is capable with safe- 
ty. In one admirably equipped factory 
under an excellent manager of the old 


school, the expert took the latter’s best 
man and best lathe, worked out his little 
equation and immediately more than 
doubled the output. Extending his in- 
vestigations thruout the works, he in- 
creased the product of every machine 
not less than twice and in some instances 
nine times; all this thru the substitution 
of science for empiricism. 

Under the new order of things, the 
employees’ interest is aroused and his co- 
operation enlisted by assuring him, first 
of all, the standard daily wage of his 
neighborhood, and, secondly, by paying 
him a liberal bonus for doing any job 
in less than the time allotted by the de- 
tailed written instructions he receives. 
It is quite customary for a man to get 
30 per cent. extra in his pay envelope 
at the end of the week, while not infre- 
quently his bonus runs up to 50 per 
cent. or even 60 per cent. Is it aston- 
ishing that the operatives themselves wel- 
come such a system? 

Nor can the human element be ig- 
nored. A firm yet tactful dealing with 
his employees is no less essential than a 
full understanding of machinery. In 
this respect, men differ as widely as the 
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poles. To some this important faculty 
comes by intuition; to others, as the con- 
sequence of study and experience; to 
more again, it can never come at all. 
The métier of the last is by nature dis- 
tinctly not that of the shop manager. 
The mere holding of a commission in 
the navy wili, therefore, not suffice, 
whether it be in the line or in the corps 
of constructors. Some of the require- 
ments in this connection are absolutely 
mandatory, viz.: Natural aptitude for 
the calling ; a broad groundwork of tech- 
nical knowledge; some shop experience, 
wherein quality rather than quantity 
counts (for too much time passed in a 
poorly fitted out and slackly adminis- 
tered shop may easily be worse than none 
at all) ; entire devotion to this pursuit, to 
the exclusion, for the time being, of all 
other ambitions. It would also appear 
as if extended assignments to this duty 
were unavoidable. It is only in meeting 
these exacting conditions unreservedly 
that the navy can hope to achieve in- 
dustrial results comparable with those 
reached daily in private establishments. 
As the logical outcome of his delibera- 
tions on this question, Mr. Secretary 
Newberry found himself driven to look 
to the naval constructors to develop into 
trained, scientific managers (for these 
officers never go to sea), yet, even 
among their number, some, he knew, 
would prove deficient in those traits 
of character which the true shop man- 
ager must possess, and so they would 
gradually drift into other professional 
employment where their abilities would 
be equally valuable to the Government. 
Thru this weeding out of such of the 
constructors as gave no hope of be- 
coming good managers, a competent 
and skilful staff would, he expected, 
remain to push on the navy’s work on 
shore and introduce those economies 
which all recognize as large and yet at- 
tainable. 

From what has been said it may be 
seen that a good organization having 
been established in our navy yards, much 
still remains to be done to develop, under 
the system finally adopted as on the whole 
best suited to the Government’s needs, 
a set of men able to make that organiza- 
tion thoroly efficient. That this will be 
the eventual outcome cannot be doubted 
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by those aware’of the earnestness and 
energy with which other correlated prob- 
lems have been attacked. But the road 
is long and toilsome, calling for courage, 
perseverance and faithful labor on the 
part of all entering upon it and justly 
demanding patience and a suspended 
judgment from others who, watching 
these efforts toward better things, hope 
that they may speedily be crowned with 
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comprehension of the ultimate end, of 
the best means to that end and of the 
difficulties that must be encountered and 
overcome seems not only prudent but in- 
dispensable. 

Mr. Newberry’s grasp of the situation, 
his share in bringing about a better state 
of things and his proposed solution of 
this knotty problem are too important 
not to warrant study and recognition. 


complete success. None the less, a right —poxprer, Conn. 


© 
The Early Worm 


BY MAY ELLIOTT HUTSON 


THe early bird catches the worm; that fact 
Has been into every young cranium pack’d 

It’s really absurd 

The talk that is heard 

Of the wonderful thrift of that wonderful bird. 
But not the least mention is made of the worm 
That equally early set out on a squirm, 
Except that within that most provident bird 
The poor little fellow was early interred. 


It seems there’s a word on both sides to be said, 
For had he but snugly remained in his bed, 

And taken a nap, 

Or curled up in the lap 

Of Mother Earth sleeping, the poor little chap 
Would doubtless have lived to Methuselah’s age, 
And another tale figured on history’s page. 
Now why did they never instruct us at school 
That the worm was eaten for being a fool? 


MORAL. 


Don’t trust to adages ; look and discern, 
Then draw your deductions, and truth you will learn. 
The maxims and rules 
That are taught in the schools 
Are excellent truly for governing fools. 
But you? Of your actions let brains he the source. 
And if you’re a bird, get up early, of course, 
But if you’re a worm, don’t be so absurd 


As to get up at dawn, to be caught by a bird. 
McPuersonvitte, S. C. 
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Books About Books 


THE nature of the work cryptically en- 
titled by its author Literary Criticism 
from the Elizabethan Dramatists; is 
suggested in the “Introductory Note” 
contributed by Professor Spingarn: 

“The author of this monograph has collected 

all the utterances of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists on the subject of their own art into a cor- 
pus which is certain to be of service to the 
students of the history of criticism and liter- 
ary theory. He.has grouped these casual ut- 
terances (for most of them are casual enough) 
according to a classification of his own, which 
gives an appearance of unity and completeness 
to the Elizabethan theory of poetry that the 
dramatists themselves should not be held whol- 
ly responsible for.” 
In short, we have here a compilation 
that will prove very helpful in the hands 
of the discreet student and which 
would be likely to give a slightly dis- 
torted view to the more careless reader. 
For that matter, the -more careless 
reader will not care to sample Dr. Klein. 
A brief bibliography is supplied, but the 
index which should follow one looks for 
in vain. - 

Another addition to the vast literature 
of Shakespeareana is made by Henry 
Frank, author of “Modern Light on 
Immortality” and other sober essays, in 
The Tragedy of Hamlet: A Psycholog- 
ical Study.” “TI call the play of ‘Ham- 
let’? a psychological drama,” writes Mr. 
Frank, “because, as it appears to me, the 
author therein seems to depict the devel- 
opment of a singular mind, thru various 
stages of transformation.” By this defi- 
nition the best of tragedies, the best of 
dramas, are without exception “psycho- 
logical.” And so they are, in faith. 
Considerable learning is displayed by 
the author of these chapters on The 
Purpose of the Ghost; Hamlet; Mental 
Transformation ; Meditation on Suicide; 
Ophelia’s Fate; The Study of Shake- 
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CRITICISM FROM THE ELIZABETHAN 

Repertory AND SyNnTHESIS. By David 
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speare as a Liberal Education; Was 
Hamlet Insane? etc. The utility of such 
writings, nowadays, is another question. 
Frankly, we are most interested here in 
the fine pictures, showing the principal 
interpreters of the greal réle, from 
David Garrick down to Forbes Robert- 
son. 

Albert H. Tolman, associate professor 
at the University of Chicago, is the 
author of two little volumes entitled 
Questions on Shakespeare,’ that one does 
well to take up after Dr. Klein’s book. 
Here is a work for use in the schools 
and colleges; in some college classes it 
will doubtless be placed in the hands of 
students, but it should form a useful 
book for the teacher in the secondary 
school to lean upon, rather than to 
prescribe. The well-selected list of 
books for reading is one of the features 
which may recommend Dr. Tolman to 
readers outside the schools, and to 
women’s clubs. Successively, the critic 
considers Shakespeare’s language, his 
versification, and his commentators, 
then examines four historical plays, the 
early poems and four of the comedies. 
So far as it goes, Dr. Tolman’s study of 
his subject is unexceptionable. 


It is something of a jump from a dis- 
tinctly academic work like Professor 
Tolman’s to Prof. W. P. Trent’s 
volume of Longfellow and Other 
Essays,’ altho there is nothing super- 
ficial even in these studies. The 
spirit is, however, that of the scholar 
who has shut the door of the classroom 
and opened that of his study—where he 
talks genially and not too late upon 
some of the books that lodge there: 
Spenser, Milton, Scott, the Relations of 
History and Literature (a paper to read 
twice), thoughts upon Dr. Johnson’s bi- 
centenary, Poe, Thackeray’s Verse, Dau- 
det and his Tartarin. The choice of sub- 
jects is no more catholic than the taste 
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of the author. And he is a pleasant 
guide to the good things of his library. 
Some of the papers have appeared else- 
where—as prefaces or in the literary 
press ; the opening essay, on Longfellow, 
was read at the unveiling of a bust of the 
poet at the University of Illinois, in 1907. 

The volume Studies in Dickens’ is, 
like Professor Trent’s Longfellow, a 
volume of essays; but essays by divers 
hands. The volume is edited for the 
Chautauqua Home Reading Series, and 
has, no doubt, its place. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Chesterton, Forster, James T. 
Fields, the poet Hood, Bret Harte— 
these are only a few of the writers 
whose criticisms or personal impressions 
have been laid under contribution. Ob- 
viously, a compilation like this quite 
escapes criticism. Not so such a vol- 
ume as Charles S. Olcott’s George 
Eliot... This is a book written express- 
ly for the fiction reader who must 
know just what everything in a tale 
stands for; and cannot enjoy “Scenes 
from Clerical Life” till he knows that 
Milby Church was Nuneaton. The 
earlier chapters of Mr. Olcott’s some- 
what elaborate book, plentifully illus- 
will prove 


trated from photographs, 
altogether interesting to George Eliot’s 


enthusiasts, if any such remain. His 
chapter in defense of her relations with 
Lewes is no doubt fair enough, but yet 
less grateful reading. Why not let those 
matters stand? Is George Eliot the 
better novelist for being revealed as 
bourgeoise in her ideals? Somewhat 
scrappy, both internally and as consti- 
tuting a whole, these chapters are a mine. 
of casual information. 

In the last of these books about books, 
we return again to the outspoken aca- 
demic. Dr. Harrison, of Kenyon Col- 
lege, is our lecturer upon Emerson’s 
Masters." “The aim of this work,” 
writes Dr. Harrison, “is to show the 
essentially Platonic quality of Emerson’s 
thought.” Incidentally, it seeks to dis- 
credit the notion that his transcenden- 
talism stood rooted in German philosophy 
and his mysticism in the Vedas. “A 

*‘Srupres 1n Dickens. Edited by Mabell S. C. 
Smith. Chautauqua, N. Y.: Chautauqua Press. 
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careful study has convinced the author 
that Greek thought has been the most im- 
portant factor.” How well, as a matter 
of fact, did Emerson read German? 
when he took out books from the Athen- 
aeum library, in Boston, he read more of 
French than of German; altho in the in- 
dex to the present volume the only 
French names to be found are Cousin, 
De Gérando, and Montaigne. We do not 
remember to have found, in the text, any 
mention of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Obviously, this is a book with a thesis to 
prove (who knows? perhaps it is a 
“thesis”); and this explains many 
things. In the meantime, Professor 
Harrison’s book is well timed; for it is 
sure to be read with interest at a 
season when the volumes of the Emer- 
son Journals are dropping from the 
Cambridge press like autumn leaves. 


2 
Celt and Saxon 


AN uncompleted novel by George 
Meredith* was bound to be caught up 
and published for an eager world. Had 
it stood in manuscript for twice twenty 
years, not crying loud enough for its 
finishing? Was it, on the contrary, a 
dernicr mot, never finally accented, and 
marked only by “senile sprightliness” ? 
Not both, certainly; yet in either case 
overpoweringly Meredithian. 

Himself the Celt in birth and temper, 
Meredith was fascinated by the Celtic 
contradictions. Interior contradictions, 
these, but brought into relief by conflict 
with the British setting. We know in 
what verses, at the very end, he sang of 
Ireland : 


“You read her as a land distraught, 
Where bitterest rebel passions seethe. 
Look with a care of heart in thought, 
For so is known the truth beneath. 
She came to you a loathing bride, 
And it has been no happy bed. 
Believe in her as friend, allied y 
By bonds as close as those who wed.” 
But his breathing out this appeal 
with his last breath is no argument for 
the present novel being a later work 
than of forty years syne. Also, this tale 
is unclouded by the suffrage; its ardent 
females aim at nothing higher than phil- 
anthropic steam laundries; they under- 
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take at most a revolution in a shaky 
principality, like that of Harry Rich- 
mond’s father’s patron, which gave the 
signal for all your modern storytellers’ 
Zendas. The subject of this book can 
tell us nothing of its period:. Meredith 
was always fascinated by the Celtic 
problem. Here is, at any rate, a fine 
gallery of that problem’s types: glowing 
Captain Conn, a Thackerayan carica- 
ture; Conn’s cousins Phil and Patrick, 
highly differentiated yet always equal 
in mettle, we suspect; the dimmer Kath- 
leen, for whom the author planned more 
than he carried out. One at least of 
these—the poet-agitator, who never 
winged a verse—is a volcano of vernal 
rhetoric, heedless of bulls and overshot 
with metaphor. His is a Meredithian 
knack for telling phrase, tinged con- 
sciously with the color of his own wet 
landscape. “They’re incapable of under- 
standing a complaint a yard beyond their 
noses. The Englishman has an island 
mind, and when he’s out of it he’s at 
sea,’ says Captain Conn. For this is a 
great book for nationalistic generaliza- 
tions: a youthful, perilous exercise. 


There is even a whole dull chapter “Of - 


the Great Mr. Bull”—not in the best of 
style. Patrick O’Donnell himself reeks 
of aphorisms; an Hibernian Sir Austin 
quite before his time. An English mor- 
alist, his host, speaxs the same idiom, 
thoughtfully mitigated; Welsh women, 
he avers, are all wind and water. Here 
is, in short, a fine monotony of wit. Per- 
haps it ended by wearying the humorist. 
For, tho a brilliant scene is set, and the 
characters all talk promisingly, they 
don’t know just how to act. Perhaps it 
is because they have not room to turn 
round in—this fragment runs to less 
than 300 pages. And, so far as we get, 
it is all exposition. 

Meredith’s characters find talking as 
easy as breathing: it is affirmed by him 
who best knew them. Unhappily, the 
reading is not invariably so facile. In spite 
of the rich contrasts—human nature 
and chilled convention (Britannia a 
matron before she was a maid), Catholic 
and Protestant—the formless bulk of it 
all ends in a certain weariness of futility. 
Not even the hitting off of journalism’s 
fickleness, or the figure of a certain 
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adventurer-of-letters, “who was com- 
pelled to swim perpetually without a 
ship to give him a rest or land in view,” 
quite reconciles the reader. A somewhat 
sparkling, broken toy—that is your Celt 
and Saxon. A toy out of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s shop—there’s the consolation. We 
place it somewhere near “Sandra Bel- 
loni” and that story’s sequel. Had it 
been deleted and completed, it would 
compare with “Richmond.” As it stands 
it cannot, surely, add to the dead man’s 
fame. For the unappeased Meredithian 
it does, none the less, strike intermittent 
fire. Such a reader will like to notice 


how the novelist has borrowed from his 
fragmentary novel in favor of those that 
he bore with to the very end. 


& 


Personal Power: Counsels to College Men. 
By William Jewett Tucker. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The college exists for the quickening of 
“personal power,” says Dr. Tucker, late 
president of Dartmouth College. How 
this personal power differs from that 
quickened in Wall Street and in the min- 
ing centers and at the headquarters of 
the “unions,” Dr. Tucker tries indirect- 
ly to show in a dozen lectures on his 
leading theme. A careful reading of the 
lectures somehow does not make quite 
clear any definite directions to be taken 
in college teachings beyond the most 
general pressure toward an honest, up- 
right life, an unbiased mind, and such 
mental and moral activity as may make 
for righteousness. This is enough, one 
would readily say—quite enough. It has 
been beautifully said a thousand times, 
and in wonderfully beautiful scripture 
texts that have rung thru all time since 
the year 1 of the Christian era, but as 
Dr. Chalmers said, with a woful face: 
“Tt has all been said; now it remains to 
be done.” Dr. Tucker’s sermons—for 
they all bear their appropriate texts, and 
were intended to be in the nature of ser- 
mons, half lay, half pulpit—would be 
more serviceable if they had been more 
sharply pointed. They are, however, 
earnest in their teaching, hopeful in tone. 
broad in their tolerance—how broad, in 
contrast with what would once have been 
considered a proper spirit of tolerance 
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in that remote quarter of New England 

may be seen in a paragraph of the first 

lecture: 

“Some of you have been brought up in a 
church ancient and venerable, the home of 
authority, which has witnessed many revolts 
from its order and faith, but which abides in 
power. Let no motive short of a perfectly 
assured advance iead you away. It is no 
advantage to religion, no advantage whatever 
to any opposing form of religion, that any one 
of you should cease to be a devout and loyal 
son of the Catholic Church.” 

This certainly leaves the way open to 

faith. It is also left open to works, as is 

shown in this paragraph of a closing 
address on “The Religion of the Edu- 
cator.” The work of the educator is “in 
mind and in truth the two great reali- 
ties.” Something of it “goes over into 
character, something of it goes into the 
increase of knowledge, something of it 
goes into the general progress of the 
world, and something is put on deposit, 
enlarging the foundations of institu- 
tions.” How sweet must be the music 
of this last clause in the ears of our mul- 
timillionaires ! 

& 

The Mountain that was God. 
Williams. Tacoma: Published by the Au- 
thor. Library edition. $1. 

This little volume’s subtitle is as long 
as ai7thcentury sermon’s, Being a Little 
Book About the Great Peak Which the 
Indians Call Tacoma but Which Is Offi- 
cially Named Rainier. Mr. Williams 
essays “to show the grandest and most 
accessible of our extinct volcanos.” His 
title and some of his matter are re- 
printed from the New York Evening 
Post. As, in spite of its historical chap- 
ters, the book is predominatingly de- 
scriptive, purposing to guide readers “to 
delightful days of recreation and adven- 
ture,” the illustrations are, very properly, 
numerous. Beautiful, also, in many in- 
stances—if one excepts those in color. 


& 


Lake George and Lake Champlain. 
Max Reid. New York: 
Sons. $3.50. 

This is a good summer book for all 
those who visit the historic Champlain 
district. The legendary and _ historic 
lore of that region is treated at length; 
there are attractive descriptions of scen- 
ery, and nearly a hundred excellent illus- 
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trations and two maps are given. No 
region in America has been the scene of 
so many struggles. Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point and Plattsburg are names dear to 
every schoolboy. Mohawk and Algon- 
quin, French and English and American 
have ali ‘battled for empire about its 
waters or among its wooded hills, and 
its history includes the exploits of men 
such as Champlain, Sir William John- 
son, Montcalm, Dieskau, Lords Aber- 
crombie, Howe and Amherst, Israel Put- 
nam, Benedict Arnold, Ethan Allen, 
John Burgoyne and Thomas Macdon- 
ough. In the varied grandeur of scen- 
ery the region is also noted. All of this 
will be found in the volume in a series 
of sketches suited for desultory reading. 


as 
vo Sea Warriors. By Basil Lubbock. 
ew York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Those who have read Mr. Lubbock’s 
Round the Horn will be eager for his 
latest volume. Few writers give so real- 
istic and so engaging a picture of life on 
big sailing ships. It is a life that not 
many of us would want for ourselves, 
but which, for all that, makes fascinat- 
ing reading. Rough, hard-working and 
hard-fighting seamen, brutal and tyranni- 
cal officers, dirty and insufficient food, 
human actions which range from the 
pusillanimous to the dare-devil heroic, 
alternations of fierce storms and blissful 
calms, are the author’s materials; and he 
weaves them into a narrative that grants 
the reader no pause until the end. It is 
all the more impressive in that no liter- 
ary effect is aimed at, for the note of 
reality rings thru it all. The present 
narrative has to do with the author’s 
“signing on” at Calcutta in a vessel 
bound for England via the Cape of Good 
Hope. The crew is a motley one from 
all quarters. The author does not get to 
England on that trip. A stroke of 
lightning—but let the reader find out 
for himself. 

& 

and Permanent Agriculture. 


George Hopkins. ew York: 
$2.25. 


Soil poy 
By Cyri 
Ginn & Co. 

In a paper before the British Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, a 


few years ago, Sir William Crookes 
prophesied that at no very remote period 
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the world’s wheat supply would become 
inadequate through the exhaustion of the 
soil. However this may be, in our own 
country the soils of the older Eastern 
States have been greatly depleted, and, 
as a result, agriculture has to a great 
extent been abandoned. Some parts of 
the West, notably the corn belt, have not 
profited by the experience of the East 
and will ultimately be threatened by the 
same condition. A solution of the great 
problem is offered in Soil Fertility and 
Permanent Agriculture, by Dr. Cyril 
Hopkins. Beginning with a considera- 
tion of mathematics and chemistry, the 
exact sciences involved in the study of 
soil fertility, the author gives some 
“foundation facts and principles” con- 
‘cerning the composition of the soil and 
of the sources of plant food. In a “sys- 
tem of permanent agriculture” phos- 
phorus and decaying organic matter are 
the two substances that are the key to 
continued fertility in most of the normal 
soils of America. Rotation systems and 
live stock farming are also considered, 
but the author contends that nitrogen 
and phosphorus are better applied in the 
form of commercial fertilizers. In Part 
III soil investigations by culture experi- 
ments are described, and in a fourth part 
the author’s important deductions are 
stated and applications are made. The 
fertilizers, crop stimulants, losses’ of 
plant food from plants and soils, an- 
alyzing and testing soils are treated, as 
well, as factors of success in farming. 
This is a serious work, replete with con- 
crete examples and experiments in- 
tended for careful study. The subject 
is a vital one in these days when the 
slogan “back to the land” is dinning in 
our ears. 
od 

Around the World with a Business Man. 

By Leander A. Bigger. 4 volumes. Phil- 

adelphia: John C. Winston Co. 

These rather showy volumes, plenti- 
fully illustrated from conventional pho- 
tographs, make the record of a common- 
place tour, which covered great dis- 
tances, but whose interest is chiefly for 
the traveler and his private circle. Gen- 
eralizations about nationalities are in- 
evitably dangerous; there is a good deal 
of superficial generalization here, with 
all which that implies. Most of these 
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pages are written in the style of the 
American business man incarnate; and 
what does good Mr. Bigger mean by re- 
marking, “French cooking is par excel- 
lence”? Just this and nothing more? 
To pick out the errors in fact contained 
in four fat volumes of the caliber of 
Around the World would be an exercise 
both futile and ungrateful. 


ws 
Strikes: When to Strike and How to Strike. 
By Oscar T. Crosby. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

If the buyers and sellers of labor, to 
whom this thoughtful book of sugges- 
tions is offered, could be persuaded to 
read it, the bitterness and stupidity of 
industrial conflict would be abated. Ob- 
serving with judicial aloofness the 
causes, incidents and results of strikes, 
the author finds that, with the exception 
of the sympathetic strike, strikes usually 
pay; but that the concomitant violence 
and lying are baneful. While the union, 
in the opinion of the author, is so valua- 
ble as to be worth striking for, to com- 
pel the employer not only to deal with 
union, but to exclude free labor is too 
drastic. Tho workmen should continual- 
ly struggle for higher pay, shorter 
hours and better conditions of labor, 
since the surplus income of employers, 
spent on maintaining diamond cutters, 
aigrette hunters, automobile makers and 
the like, would be more wisely expended 
for the race if given as extra wages to 
the laborer, yet the laborer must remem- 
ber that he alone, by steady application, 
unhampered by rules that favor malin- 
gering or under-exertion, can increase 
the national dividend perceptibly and 
make much higher wages for himself 
possible. To picket and to boycott is 
moral and should be legal, the writer 
concludes. The law against conspiracies 
in restraint of trade as applied to labor 
disputes inevitably works injustice. Two 
or three financiers, over coffee and 
cigars, can secretly conspire’to ruin a 
competitor or a union, whereas ten thou- 
sand workmen are bound to publish 
their determination to boycott and there- 
fore to incur the penalty of the law. 
Since the law cannot be applied impar- 
tially it should be repealed. Nothing is 
said about the secondary boycott—the 
ruin brought upon persons having no 
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connection with the dispute, no power to 
affect the employer against whom the 
strike is made and sometimes unable to 
comply with the demands of the boy- 
cotters without violating contracts. Sec- 
ondary boycotts are surely as unjustifia- 
ble as sympathetic strikes. Seldom are 
views so favorable to unions set forth 
so temperately and appealingly by one 
not officially identified with their side. 
Js 

A Writer of Books in His Genesis. By 

Denton J. Snider. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co. $1.50. 

The author of “The American Ten 
Years’ War” (reviewed in THe INDE- 
PENDENT Of March 14, 1907), and of 
“The Shakespearean Drama,” publishes 
a first instalment of his autobiography. 
Mr. Snider was for a time a soldier in 
Rosecrans’s army, but was invalided and 
sent home. Afterward he taught school 
in St. Louis, which since 1864 has been 
his home. His list of publications shows 
him to be a prolific writer, whose sub- 
jects embrace an extraordinarily wide 
scope. A good part of the present vol- 


ume is taken up with the story of Mr. 
Snider’s discipleship to Henry C. Brock- 


meyer, an original and unique character 
and for many years the head of the 
philosophical movement in St. Louis. 
Another considerable part is taken up 
with verse written many years ago. 
Much of Mr. Snider’s work deserves a 
far greater recognition than it has won, 
such a book as “The American Ten 
Years’ War” entitling him to a high 
place in American letters. But the verse 
included in the present volume need not 
have been republished. 
s 
George Sand. Some Aspects of Her Life 
and Work. By René Doumic, of the 
French Academy. ‘Translated by Alys 
Hallard. With Eighteen Portraits and 
a Facsimile. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.75. 

The life of George Sand was so inti- 
mately and often tragically connected 
with many of her great contemporaries, 
and her genius so related to literature in 
a genetic and fructifying way, that her 
career has a many-sided and very lively 
interest. M. Doumic has not attempted 
to give a detailed account of this remark- 
able woman, but has sought to find and 
describe the conditions and forces which 
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produced her character and entered into 
her writings. At different stages of her 
life she wrought into her literary produc- 
tions her sufferings, her protests as a 
woman against social institutions as she 
found them, and withal her dreams as an 
artist. To understand her work, then, 
one must know her peculiar personal en- 
dowments, her checkered career among 
her many lovers, her sensitiveness to the 
charm of nature in its various moods 
and aspects, and her idealistic visions. 
This task of relating the life to. the lit- 
erary work the author has performed 
with much insight and appreciation, and 
the reader follows with interest the keen 
criticism based upon the results. The 
book is not a biography, altho a good 
deal of biographical material is used in a 
discriminating’ way. To M. Doumic the 
ancestry and early life of Madame Dude- 
vant formed a fitting and necessary pre- 
lude to her future. Her “matrimonial 
mishap,” unfortunate enough in itself, 
was exaggerated and magnified until it 
became of social value, and gave color to 
all her early novels, into the heroines of 
which she put always something of her- 
self. In “Indiana,” “Valentine” and 
“Jacques” our author finds “the whole of 
the feminist program of today.” That 
they are eloquent, he declares, cannot be 
denied, but they are nevertheless “novels 
for the vulgarization of the feminist the- 
ory.” In like manner her later work 
partook of the nature of her experiences 
and poetic dreams, for, in spite of her 
social programs and revolts, and her 
energetic and seemingly unwearied activ- 
ities, George Sand was essentially a po- 
etic dreamer. ‘‘She was a poet herself 
who had lost her way and come into our 
century of prose, and she continued sing- 
ing.” The pastoral romances, like 
“Jeanne” and “La Mare au Diable,” M. 
Doumic regards as George Sand’s chef 
d’euvre, and among “the finest gems of 
French literature. This was George 
Sand’s real style, and the note in litera- 
ture which was peculiarly her own.” 
She knew the country and loved it. To 
her Nature and those dominated most by 
it revealed their secrets, which she en- 
shrined in immortal imagery. In so do- 
ing “she gave to the novel a breadth and 
a range which it had never hitherto had. 
She celebrated the hymn of Nature, of 
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love, and the goodness in it.” The illus- 
trations are well chosen and add mate- 
rially to the attractiveness of the book. 
& 
La Nacion: 1810-1910. Buenos Aires: At 
the press of La Nacion. 

North America is so smugly ignorant 
of the great lands to her south, where is 
rivaled the greatness of her own prob- 
lems and future, that we welcome the 
mammoth volume issued in honor of 
Argentina’s centennial of independence 
by the leading newspaper of Buenos 
Aires, running as it does to 336 pages, 
fully illustrated. Here one finds a mine 
of topographical and historical informa- 
tion. First of all is given a Survey of 
the Century. This is followed by an 
Historical Resumé, a discussion of the 
Constitution (with a quotation from 
Lecky at its top as a motto), a Financial 
Sketch, an account of Foreign Relations, 
a short history of Educational Progress, 
others of Military and Naval. The Influ- 
ence of Immigration, Railways, Indus- 
tries, The Sciences, Literature, The Arts, 
The Church—here are the subjects of 
further chapters. There are long poems, 
also, by Ruben Dario and other Argen- 
tinians. Interspersed are articles in 
German and in French on the share of 
Germany and France in developing the 
land; and, in a sort of English, signed 
by a Mr. K. McHanna, we find a paper 
called “Excursions in Liberty.” This 
last is a kind of dialog. One individual 
asks leading questions about the South 
American Republic; the other answers 
him to this effect : 

“You can choose and find what you want... . 
You can gather wool of the vicufia, the gua- 
naco, or from the sheep; or the pelts of the 
seal. You can grow rubber, sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, maize, wheat, linseed, barley, oats. You 
can make wine, produce oil, cultivate fruits 
and vegetables. In fact, if I may say shortly 
te one so eager to know everything, as you 
are, whatever climate the world has, it can be 
found here; whatever the world produces, it 
can he produced here; whatever a man findeth 
within himself to do, the same can be done 
here.” 

“But suppose,” queries the interlocutor, 
“T have no money?” “You will be re- 
ceived with open arms,” is the reply: 

“You will be housed and fed and supplied 
with implements and seed; but you and yours 
must labor, and when your crop has grown 


you must harvest it, and... you will get half 
what it sells for.” 
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We are glad of this last clause. Other- 
wise we should have confounded this 
land of plenty with Franklin’s Pays de 
Cocagne, where the streets are paved 
with half-baked loaves, the houses tiled 
with pancakes, and fowls fly ready roast- 
ed, crying, “Come eat me!” 


2 
Literary Notes 


....We envy the Germans their much en- 
larged translation of Prof. Morris Jastrow’s 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, published 
by Alfred Tépelmann, of Giessen. The fif- 
teenth part ( a mark and a half) is devoted to 
omens of the sun, moon and planets. 


....The second edition of Arthur Hunting- 
ton Nason’s Short Themes: A Freshman 
Manual for the First Semester (published by 
the author; $1.25 net) has reached us. The 
changes incorporated consist chiefly of minor 
additions. 


....Uniform with Cape Cod and The Maine 
Woods is now ‘published in the Messrs. Cro- 
well’s handsome illustrated edition of Thoreau 
the great Walden ($2 net). The many pho- 
tographs reproduced here were taken by the 
indefatigable Mr. Clifton Johnson, who con- 
tributes a brief introduction. 


....It seems as if every day in the year were 
a centenary, and had been for some eighteen 
months. The next is Mrs. Gaskell’s—Mrs. 
Gaskell being remembered only for her Cran- 
ford, tho she wrote many other novels and also 
a biography of Charlotte Bronté. Her anni- 
versary falls on September 20. 

....Maurice Maeterlinck contributes to the 
September Forum an article on “The Insect’s 
Homer,” J. H. Fabre, whose eighty-seventh 
birthday has’ lately been kept at Orange and 
Sérignan, in Provence, More of us are more 
likely to read the fifteen pages by the author of 
The Bees than the half-score of volumes en- 
titled Souvenirs Entomologiques. 

....The recent report by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Hebdomadal Council, which met to 
consider Chancellor Lord Curzon’s letter urg- 
ing reform, has just been published. The 
abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject in 
the entrance examinations is advocated, and 
also increased facilities for: the admission of 
the poor. A diploma course for students con- 
templating a commercial career is recom- 
mended. 

...-Dr. Bernard Hollander is the author of 
a handbook of Hypnotism and Suggestion in 
Daily Life, Education, and Medical Practice, 
promised for autumn issue thru the Putnams. 
The Putnams, as the American representatives 
of the Cambridge University Press, announce 
the publication of a biographical sketch of 
Frederick William Maitland, Downing Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the author, treats of Maitland not only 
as historian, political philosopher and teacher, 
but. also as a man of notable simplicity and 
wistfulness, full of endearment. 
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....From Harper & Bros. we receive two 
small square volumes from the works of 
Thomas Hardy: A Laodicean and The Hand 
of Ethelberta. This is the Thin Paper Edi- 
tion—the paper of which just falls short of 
perfect opaqueness. Each volume has a fron- 
tispiece; the price is $1.25 for the cloth, $1.25 
net for the leather binding. 

....Among the memoirs promised for is- 
sue this autumn by Little, Brown & Co. are a 
biography of Louise Chandler Moulton, Poet 
and Friend, by Lilian Whiting; Heroes of Cal- 
ifornia, by George Wharton James; A Law- 
yer's Recollections in and out of Court, by 
George A. Torrey; The Women Napoleon 
Loved, by Tighe Hopkins; and Reminiscences 
of a K. C., by Thomas Edward Crispe. 

...-McClure’s published, not long ago, a play 
by Arnold Bennett; Hampton’s a_ prose 
version of Chantecler. And now the American 
Magazine enters the play-publishing field, oc- 
cupied in London by the English Review, in 
printing Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice. This is the 
play which, it has been said, decided Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill to undertake certain penal re- 
forms, to which we have alluded editorially. 
In France, the publication of plays, periodically, 
as well as in book form, is no novelty; here 
it must impress the average reader as a daring 
innovation. 

... By the Way is the title of “Travel Let- 
ters written during several journeys abroad, 
describing sojourns in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Greece, and European and Asiatic Tur- 
key.” The author is Agnes Greene Foster: 
the publisher of this new and enlarged edition, 
Paul Elder & Co. For those paying their first 
or even their second visit to some of the lands 
named, this should be a pleasant book to 
glance at before fixing upon the route. We 
do not admire the no doubt highly zsthetic 
paper; the illustrations, however, are numer- 
ous and beautiful. Errors in French accents 
and in respect to French chateaux are not 
fatal to the book’s modest, inconsequential 
charm. 

....In the Theater Magazine appears an in- 
terview with the late Henry Irving on the sub- 
ject of Maurice Maeterlinck. He was as 
hearty in denunciation as Dr. Johnson was 
when Bozzy named Jean Jacques. “There 
may be a class of people on this earth,” he 
said, “who have some use for this man’s books 
in the library. No doubt, there are such peo- 
ple—but on the stage, never!” Maeterlinck’s 
Sister Beatrice was seen last spring at the 
New Theater, it will be remembered; his Blue 
Bird is promised for this season. Maeterlinck 
is ‘no longer a novelty, strictly speaking, ex- 
cept for the provincials of Broadway. But 
there is something finely Anglo-Saxon about 
the vigorous words attributed to the great 
actor: 

“There has been always a class of people in Paris 
who followed these freaks and fads, calling them a 
new art—blasphemy, say it is, sir, blasphemy! 
Maeterlinck’s works are not dramas. A coterie of 
French symbolists may see or pretend to see some- 
thing in these ‘Ah’s’ and ‘Oh’s’—but for us in Eng- 


land, for you here in America—impossible. I tell 
you he is impossible.” 
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Pebbles 


Briccs—They say the French are deterio- 
rating. 

Griggs—I know it. The last time I was 
over in France I couldn’t even make them 
understand their own language.—Life. 


Poret—Will you accept this poem at your 
regular rates? 

Editor—I guess so—it appears to contain 
nothing objectionable. Go to the advertising 
department and ask them what the rates are. 
How many times do you wish it inserted ?— 
Cleveland Leader. 


Nan—The trouble in trying to entertain 
Clarence is his painful bashfulness. After you 
have talked yourself out there comes the inev- 
itable awkward pause—— 

Fan—Awkward pause? I should say so! 
Why, if he even so much as touches your hair 
it all comes tumbling down!—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


A FEMALE lion tamer, young and fair, beck- 
oned to a big lion, and it came and took a 
piece of sugar out of her mouth. 

“Why, I could do that trick!” exclaimed a 
gentleman in the front row. 

“What! You?” retorted the fair performer. 

“Certainly—just as well as the lion.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


Younc FeatHerty—Of Shakespeare’s plays 
I think I prefer “Richelieu.” 

Miss Clara—Er—but Shakespeare did not 
write “Richelieu,” Mr. Featherley. 

Young Featherley (with an amused smile) 
—Ah! I see, Miss Clara, you are one of the 
few left who believe that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays. I wonder if the question will 
_ be satisfactorily settled?—New York 

imes. 


THERE was once a playwright who sat in the 
front row at the first night of a new piece of 


his own. This piece failed. It failed dread- 
fully. As the playwright sat, pale and sad, 
amid the hisses, a woman behind him leaned 
forward and said: ; 

“Excuse me, sir, but knowing you to be 
the author of this play, I took the liberty, at 
the beginning of the performance, of snipping 
off a lock of your hair. Allow me now to 
return it to you.”—Tit-Bits. 


RECENTLY one of our most fastidious young 
men bought a pair of overalls and found in 
them the name of the sewing girl who made 
them. He very promptly wrote her a letter 
with all the effusiveness necessary in such a 
case, and in due time received a reply, which, 
however, was void of the romance usual in 
such cases. Here it is: “I am a working girl, 
it is true, but I make a good living and do 
not care to support a husband, as I would do 
if I married some silly noodle who gets 
mashed on a girl he never saw. Permit me 
to say that I do not know how my card got 
in that pair of overalls, and.that when I do 
marry, if ever, it will be some fellow who can 
afford somehing better than a 47-cent 
pair of breeches.”—Mystic (Conn.) Times. 
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Reform by Social Ostracism 


Ex-PrESIDENT RoosEvELT has done 
what President Hadley, of Yale, several 
years ago advised. It seemed a quixotic 
way of punishing rich criminals, whose 
money could hire shrewd attorneys to 
keep them out of the meshes of the law, 
to refuse to invite them to dinner, as 
President Hadley recommended ; and yet, 
after all, what is more effective than 
social ostracism? What worse punish- 
ment can there be to a man than to hem 
him about in a walking prison, and have 
the finger of scorn pointed ever at him, 
and for him to know that respectable 
people will not associate with him? 

Now this is just what Mr. Roosevelt 
has done. He told the Chicago gentle- 
men that he would not attend a dinner 
at which Senator Lorimer was to be a 
guest ; he would not sit down at the same 
table with him any more than he would 
with the four legislators who had been 
indicted for bribery and the four other 
legislators who confest that they had 
accepted a bribe to vote for this Lorimer 
for United States Senator. And more 
than this, he required the gentlemen who 
had brought the invitation to telegraph 
the Senator that Mr. Roosevelt had so 


refused, and that the invitation given 
Lorimer to attend was therefore recalled. 
So Lorimer stayed away, directed to stay 
away; and when at the dinner Mr. 
Roosevelt referred to the incident— 
which is much more than an incident— 
those present applauded wildly. 

Now, Lorimer had not been convicted. 
He was not wearing stripes. He was 
free, walking the streets, conducting his 
business, is still the accredited Senator 
from the proud State of Illinois. But 
when it was proved that the Democratic 
votes that had elected him had been got 
by purchase he made scant defense, 
showed no quick indignation or surprise. 
They got the money and he had got the 
office. It was not difficult to put the two 
things together and to conclude that he 
was responsible for this damnable cor- 
ruption. His case was just one of those 
for which President Hadley had made his 
quixotic provision. The offense was of 
that sort which Mr. Roosevelt had been 
denouncing all thru hfs present campaign. 

The delegation of the Hamilton Club 
that carried the dinner invitation to Mr. 
Roosevelt were amazed at his refusal to 
sit at table with an unconvicted briber, 
and Chicago was aghast. But why should 
they have been surprised? This social 
courtesy is a very strange thing. A mul- 
titude of people in. Washington, and 
south of it, were shocked when President 
Roosevelt took his lunch one day with a 
certain cultured gentleman from Ala- 
bama. They thought he was off color; 
and yet he was no thief, no briber, no 
debaucher of the State; he was a repu- 
table man, a distinguished teacher. It 
was unpardonable that the President 
should take a bite with that citizen of 
Alabama. It never had occurred to them 
that the same Mr. Roosevelt should ob- 
ject to take his coffee with a United 
States Senator, a man of wealth, a Chi- 
cago politician, for no other reason than 
that he had got his position in the Senate 
by bribery which several legislators have 
confest and for which several others may 
quite likely go to prison. 

But this had not occurred to them. 
The invitation had been sent to Mr. 
Lorimer as a mere matter of course. 
Was he not a Senator? Had he been 
convicted? Possibly they thought the 
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Senator’s presence at the guest table 
would shut Mr. Roosevelt’s mouth. But 
Mr. Roosevelt has presented to them an- 
other code of the ethics of courtesy 
which they will not forget. He has never 
preached a finer sermon to the country 
than when he said, “No, I will not” to 
that deputation of the Hamilton Club, 
and that categorical negative was thun- 
dered thru the country and reverberated 
around the world. 

It is an old story. The Apostle John 
said of certain corrupters of the Church 
that good people should not receive them 
into their houses nor give them a cour- 
teous greeting. This act of Mr. Roose- 
velt will be a precedent ; it will be histor- 
ical. It is a scene for the painter. Other 
occasions there will be in the future, 
many of them, for this same sort of 
ostracism; and evil men of name and 
fame and shame will fail to be received 
in social relations out of respect to the 
decent members of the company, with 
the authority of Mr. Roosevelt’s exam- 
ple. When Congress meets in December 
we shall see who are those who will 
suffer similar ostracism—those who have 
bought their seats, those who have 
robbed the Indians. We have such 
proved miscreants in the legislative halls 
of New York; and for bribery a Penn- 
sylvania Congressman has been com- 
pelled to withdraw. But worse than po- 
litical defeat is that social ostracism 
which may be exprest in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words to the president of the Hamilton 
Club: “Then I cannot be present—I must 
decline to sit at the table with him.” 


st 


The Seminaries and the Sillon 


In July the Alliance of Grand Semin- 
aries held its fifth annual congress at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris; fifty-eight 
dioceses were represented and sixty- 
three seminaries. This was not by any 
means a large assembly, as the full 
quota of the Alliance counts ninety- 
three seminaries and they are found in 
eighty of the eighty-four dioceses of 
France. Loyal to Roman ways, the 
Alliance has a Cardinal protector at the 
Vatican, no less a personage than the 
Spaniard Vives y Tuto. 

The report of the secretary gave the 
number of seminarians in France as 
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6,530, of whom 830 wore the uniform in 
barracks, for since 1905 seminarians, 
like all other youths, must do conscript 
duty. 

Now the foregoing figures—6,530— 
are less by one-half the number in 1905. 
In five years, therefore, the seminaries 
have dwindled enormously. The secre- 
tary passed over the causes which led to 
this shrinkage. But we may turn to 
them for a moment. A great source of 
leakage is the barracks. After serving 
time in the army many seminarians 
never return to the soutane. The per- 
centage of such loss is unknown because 
unpublished. The condemnation of 
Modernism is of course a greater cause 
of the lack of vocations. In France this 
is coupled with the Sillon or Catholic 
Republican movement, likewise con- 
demned. In a seminary of Western 
France, the archbishop of the diocese, in 
unison with its superior, resolved to 
weed out all suspects. To their amaze- 


ment they found Modernism and Sil- 
lonism so widespread that if they car- 
ried out Papal instructions, the place 
would be empty. 


Hence they quietly 
dropped the matter. The late official 
condemnation from Rome of the Sillon 
must further affect the seminaries, to- 
gether with the yet later edict forbidding 
seminarians to read the newspapers. 

As to the means of supplying the 
lack of priestly vocations the secretary 
laid chief stress upon the work of the 
petit seminaries or apostolic schools. So 
optimistic was he that he thought not 
more than six or seven years were’ 
needed in order to catch up to the quota 
of Concordat days. The petit semin- 
aries are steadily increasing in numbers 
and, of course, in scholars. It seems, 
however, that no data were published. 
La Croix, the organ of the notorious 
Assumptionists, has an appeal for an- 
other sort of school. It is for vocations 
tardives and it is not clear whether this 
school is included among the petit sem- 
inaries. They are for persons, aged 
from sixteen to thirty, who have fol- 
lowed only the primary branches ; hence 
the expression late vocations. In them 
the six years course of the petit sem- 
inary is cut down to three years. Special 
teachers, moreover, are provided to help 
the tardives along: 
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“The object in view being to make two 
classes in one year, it is easily understood that 
the course of studies must put aside certan. 
subjects. Hence are supprest Greek, Latin 
verse, living languages [English or German] 
and in the higher classes geometry and alge- 
bra.”—(La Croix, July 24, ,1910.) 

One year is given to philosophy, dur- 
ing which efforts are made to improve 
the tardives in Latin. It requires no 
great effort to read between the lines 
that here we have the vernacular course 
in philosophy and no doubt in theology. 
At least the explanations of the profes- 
sors must be in the vernacular, if in 
philosophy efforts are made to improve 
the Latin of such seminarians. It ap- 
pears that in France are two such 
schools, one at Nice and the other at 
Versailles. At the iatter are fourteen 
students. 

There is still another sort of training. 
Bishop Ronard of Nantes, in a pastoral 
letter to his clergy, appeals to them to 
have at their own homes youths in 
preparation for the priesthood and 
refers in praise to a few of his clergy 
who have already received such ‘candi- 
dates. A priest may thus take in one 


or two, whose training and education 


are pretty sure to be haphazard. 

What is of interest to us is the fact 
that the seminaries of France are not 
only open but untrammeled by civil 
authority and this, notwithstanding the 
opposite statements of Cardinal Gibbons 
and the many mass-meetings held in our 
country to protest against separation in 
France. The Government merely shut 
out the seminarians and their teachers 
from buildings built and owned by 
France. The domicile was changed. No 
better example can be found than the 
seminary of Paris. It was built under 
Napoleon, we believe, and occupied by 
the Sulpicians. When Separation came, 
they had to leave the building. Shortly 
after they sued the Government for the 
twenty odd thousand volumes, which 
they took a century to gather. On prov- 
ing their case, the State restored the 
volumes. In leaving Paris the Sulpi- 
cians, who are an approved congrega- 
tion, altho now forbidden to teach, 
brought the seminary to their own 
property at Issy, a suburb. 

The professors are not now techni- 
cally Sulpicians, but diocesan priests. A 
curious rule of this company is that its 
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members are never canonically detached 
from their dioceses. They are mere 
loans. This unusual status explains how 
professors in. the many seminaries of 
France, formerly in Sulpician hands, 
are now diocesan priests. Hence the 
Society of St. Sulpice really retains the 
direction and teaching of most French 
seminaries. Apropos of the subject, we 
may add that the Irish College in Paris 
—a seminary for Irish priests—was-not 
affected by Separation. It is in full 
service, 
J 
The City Majestic 


THe growth of the population of 
Greater New York, upon which we com- 
mented a week ago, is proceeding at a 
rate and thru the operation of causes 
which leave no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of statistical experts that New 
York City will be, within another genera- 
tion, the greatest aggregation of urban 
dwellers on the globe, and the focus of 
the world’s business. Washington, 
doubtless, will continue and should con- 
tinue to be the capital of this nation. 
New York will be the capital of the 
world. 

Neither the New Yorker himself, nor 
his fellow-American elsewhere, is quite 
awake as vet to the tremendous signifi- 
cance of this fact. However it may be 
with the fellow-American, the New 
Yorker cannot too soon get his wits to- 
gether and begin to think about the ways 
and means by which his town can be 
made in all respects worthy of the won- 
derful destiny upon which it is enter‘ng. 

Much has been written within a few 
years past, about “the city beautiful,” 
and in a practical way much has been 
done to awaken interest in all American 
cities in the possibility of making beauty 
appear where now we see too much of 
sordidness and disorder. Outwardly 
some progress has been made here and 
there. Washington, especially, has been 
planned and is being developed with an 
eve to beautiful effects in detail, and dig- 
nity of ensemble. The mind of the 
American people, too, is beginning to ap- 
prehend the relation between beauty and 
character. Great masses of men fal! eas- 
ily to a low moral level if their idealism 
is not continually stimulated; and the 
stimuli must be such as can make deep 
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and continuous impression upon men and 
women that are of ordinary ability, and 
whose educational advantages have been 
meager. The stimuli must be concrete, 
appealing to eye and imagination. At- 
tractions of philosophy and the precepts 
of the “Poor Richards” accomplish small 
results in uplifting multitudes. If the 
thoughts of men are to be centered upon 
things higher than the commonplace and 
vuigar, beautiful things must stand 
forth before them in their daily life. The 
city beautiful should be created not only 
because beauty is good in itself, but also 
because, without it, men will in the long 
run fail to attain the best in conduct and 
in character. 

But New York, as the capital of the 
world, must be more than the city beau- 
tiful. It must be made the city majestic. 
It is not only because nothing less than 
majesty can possibly be in keeping with 
the coming commercial and political im- 
portance of the town that its lines and 
material proportions must be majestic, 
but also because the immensity of its 
buildings, already erected and yet to be 
erected, is wholly inconsistent with that 
sort of beauty which is allied to mere 
prettiness or to excessive decoration. 
New York conditions call for mass, sim- 
plicity of outline, depth and richness of 
color. Fussiness, excessive detail, freak- 
ishness and a confusion of colors, an 
offense in any place, are intolerable in 
association with the vastness of scale 
upon which everything in New York 
must be attempted. 

The present age is characterized by an 
almost pathological passion for the start- 
ling, the staccato, the freakish, the 
bizarre. These are the qualities of the 
newspaper headline, of the electric ad- 
vertisement, of the skyscraper office 
building, of the monstrous apartment 
house. The office building and the 
apartment house on Manhattan Island 
must be reared to dizzy hights, but they 
need not be adorned with fantastical or 
meaningless accessories, or shock the 
eye with contrasts of color where har- 
mony is called for. 

We believe that this abnormal taste 
will have its day, and give way to a love 
of what is essentially dignified and suit- 
able. Superb examples of the sort of 
buildings which New York should have 
are now appearing in nearly every part 


of the town. We cannot doubt that 
these, rather than the freakish and 
bizarre will win popular approval. And 
when they do, New York will begin to 
be what we are confident it can and 
should be, not only in mere dimensions 
and activity, the greatest city that has as 
yet existed, but also, as the capital of a 
world more wonderful than the world 
that has been, a city more majestic than 
ever has been, or imagined. 


re) 
ToStrengthen the “Oregon Plan” 


THe “Oregon Plan,” which has al- 
ready achieved so great a notoriety as an 
interesting experiment in democracy, is 
likely to be extended still further if the 
plans of the “People’s Power League of 
Oregon” carry. The League proposes 
to amend the legislative article of the 
State Constitution so as to secure the 
following changes : 


1. A six-year term for all members of 
the Legislature, abolishing the hold-over 
system for Senators. 

2. Election of Senators and Represen- 
tatives by a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

3. Power vested in the voters to recall 
any member, or the whole Senate, or the 
whole House of Representatives, or the 
whole Legislature. 

4. The presiding officers of the two 
chambers of the Legislature not to be 
members of the Legislature; to appoint 
no committees, and to have no voice or 
vote. 

5. Making the life of a bill six years, 
if necessary, so that it may be acted upon 
at any time within that period without 
dying a natural death because of ad- 
journment. 

6. Giving a majority of the members 
of each chamber the power to call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature. 

7. Limiting the power of the Legis- 
lature to use the “emergency clause” in 
passing a bill, so as to prevent the filing 
of a referendum petition. 

8. Amending the oath of office so as to 
prevent or minimize log-rolling. 

In arguing for the changes the League 
avers that its purpose is to insure 85 
cents of legislation and Legislature for 
every $1 expended, if $1 is not to be had. 

Under the proposed proportional rep- 
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resentation provision of the amendment 
any one-sixtieth of the voters of the 
State will be able to elect a member of 
the House, and any one-thirtieth a mem- 
ber of the Senate (for there are to be, as 
now, thirty Senators and sixty Repre- 
sentatives), but while candidates for the 
Legislature are to be nominated in dis- 
tricts, as at present, they will be elected 
by the voters of the State at large. This 
plan is designed to put an end to the sys- 
tem by which, in 1906, 50,000 Republican 
voters in Oregon elected fifty-nine mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
while the 40,000 other voters elected only 
one member. 

Under the present initiative and refer- 
endum provision of the Constitution, the 
Legislature has the right to enact ur- 
gency or emergency laws by declaring 
that an emergency exists, and prohibits 
the filing of a referendum petition against 
a law enacted with the emergency clause 
attached. That has given machine legis- 
lators ample opportunity to commit legis- 
lative outrages by tacking the emergency 
clause to all sorts of laws so as to shut 
off the referendum. Under the propose! 
amendment, three-fourths of all the 
members elected to each chamber must 
vote, on roll call, for an emergency sec- 
tion, apart from the vote on the bill. A 
bill thus passed does not go to the Gov- 
ernor, but is filed with the Secretary of 
State. A referendum petition may be 

led against it, but the law remains in 
force until the people approve or reject 
it. The amendment provides, further, 
that no statute, ordinance or resolution 
approved by vote of the people shall be 
amended or repealed by the Legislature 
or a city council except by a three- 
fourths vote of all the members elected 
taken by yeas and nays, which is a good 
provision, seeing that the representatives 
in two cases repealed laws enacted by the 
people. Whether that was done ignor- 
antly or maliciously is not of much con- 
sequence so far as the result is con- 
cerned. The purpose of this amendment, 
in the words of the People’s Power 
League, is to make the people’s power 
fence “horse high, pig tight and bull 
strong” in case a Legislature may try to 
get thru it or over it or to push it down 

The effort to apply the principle of the 
recall to the members of Legislature and 
of Congress will, if the amendments are 
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adopted, be watched with keen interest. 
It will enable the people of Oregon, to 
use the words of one advocate, “to snuff 
out a good deal of what one of the jus- 
tices of the Oregon Supreme Court 
piously calls ‘damned  insolence in 


office.’ ”” 
& 


Railways and the Poets 


WrecKeERs have, during the summer, 
commenced their work of demolishing 
the old Grand Central, in New York—a 
structure which, at its erection, forty 
years ago, was the “last word” in railway 
stations. That “deepo,” as the public 
used to call it, sheltered fifteen tracks 
beneath its smoke-wreathed shed. A 
hundred trains arrived daily, and daily 
departed. Yesterday eight times a hun- 
dred trains were handled there. Hence 
the new “terminal,” which, for several 
years, has been constructing in the shad- 
ow of the walls that fall. Hence the 
demolition of Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
pride. 

And while the wreckers have been 
busy in Forty-second street, the work- 
men in Seventh and Eighth avenues have 
put the finishing touches to another 
monument of progress. They have com- 
pleted the tubes that other workingmen 
have bored beneath East River and 
North, providing them with an outlet. 
More than that, they have raised a great 
palace or temple of transportation—an 
eight-acre palace of marble and granite, 
with statues to deck it out and elevators 
such as former palace-builders never 
dreamed of. Thus is celebrated the ar- 
rival of one more great railway at the 
heart of New York. 

In the past it was fashionable, among 
the elect, to sneer at the “deepo,” as, 
later, at the skyscraper. Similarly, it was 
customary for railway managers. to dep- 
recate artistic collaboration. Watts, in 
England, offered to paint a railway sta- 
tion (we have Mr. Chesterton’s word for 
it) ; and, “with a splendid and truly reli- 
gious imagination, asked permission to 
decorate Euston.” But permission to do 
so was refused him. Since Watts’s day, 
both artists and magnates have under- 
gone a change of heart. 

Yes, there is an appreciation of the 
fact that railway stations have their mov- 
ing beauty, notwithstanding Ruskin. 
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Nor was the scorn of the railway and 
Philistinism ever universal, even in Rus- 
kin’s day. Baudelaire and Verlaine, in 
France, painted “Le paysage dans le 
cadre des portiéres”; and as great a 
painter as Monet has recorded the hazy 
picturesqueness of Montparnasse and 
Charing Cross. 

Painters and poets have looked less 
and less to woods and vernal fields for 
inspiration; there is even a tendency to 
exaggerate the city’s value as a well- 
spring. For the Frenchmen have their 
American imitators or disciples; and 
many the artist in words or pigments 
who phrases the mysterious, romantic 
charm of the smoky train shed, or the 
disquieting monstrosity of office build- 
ings whose noses prick the clouds. 

There is nothing startlingly new in all 
this. Lamartine, without himself exploit- 
ing the vein, was strong, as Ticknor 
writes, in the faith “that the present im- 
provements in material life, like steam 
and railroads, have their poetical side, 
and will be used for poetical purposes 
with success.” Logically we Americans, 
natives of a land proud of its eminence 
in these material improvements, should 
carry this poetry to its highest pitch. 
And already we have a subway school of 
poets, and an elevated cénacle. Who 
knows? Perhaps the completion of the 
two terminal stations we have spoken of 
may be the signal for an outburst of 
native lyricism on the one hand, and an 
outpouring of ultra-American pigments. 
For Dr. Bode, he of the Lucas-Leonardo, 
has been disappointed at the failure of 
our arts to depict “the throbbing life of 
New York harbor or that of San Fran- 
cisco, the maelstrom of this hustle and 
bustle of our great cities, forests of 
smokestacks telling of mighty industrial 
development.” 

' Js 


Guarding Our Game 


Tue Department of Agriculture has 
sent out Circular No. 73, in which: the 
protection of birds and animals from de- 
struction is mixed up with the establish- 
ment of game preserves. We cannot see 
that it is possible to turn any large 
amount of our food-producing lands into 
ranges for the pleasure of those who 
choose to hunt game. Private preserves 
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of this sort, if limited to a few acres, are 
not objectionable, but the American peo- 
ple will never consent to having any 
large part of their domain undef the con- 
trol of companies who use the land 
strictly for shooting purposes. ; 

The opposition to private preserves is 
exceedingly strong in Illinois, as it is also 
in California. A game association of 
Schenectady has established a game farm 
of 54 acres, a movement to which no one 
can object so long as the preserve is a 
real farm, and of very limited extent. It 
becomes, however, quite another ques- 
tion when we are told that a shooting 
club of Wisconsin has leased exclusive 
privileges of several hundred acres; and 
that a tract of 4,000 acres has been 
leased by another hunting company in 
California; and that another has leased 
700 acres in Idaho. This sort of busi- 
ness may grow on our hands, just at the 
time when we need immensely to in- 
crease the food production of the United 
States. There is no adequate compensa- 
tion in the way of game placed on the 
market by these hunting companies. 
Most of it never is marketed. Let the 
States keep this matter of preserves in 
their own hands, instead of renting large 
tracts of public property to private asso- 
ciations. 

Right alongside this drift must be 
placed the fact that the “back to the land 
cry” has brought a good many heavy 
capitalists out into the country, who are 
more interested in exploiting their wealth 
than in developing the land. We can 
show farm after farm that, in this 
manner has been picked up, discharged 
of its farmers or of its tenants, and put to 
practical waste. It is no compensation in 
this case that some portion of the thou- 
sands of acres is planted to forest trees, 
or even turned into a beautiful landscape. 
Large estates that cannot be used to add 
to our food production are not desirable 
in this country. This is by no means to 
overlook the practical advantages of the 
beautiful. In reality every well culti- 


vated farm, brought to its best under 
scientific tillage, is an expression of the 
most beautiful. Nothing more is gained, 
even from the esthetic standpoint, by 
withdrawing splendid valley acres and 
fertile hillsides from cultivation and de- 
voting them to “art.” 


The American 
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people must hold themselves very jeal- 
ous of any such subversion of the orig- 
inal purpose of soil. We gain nothing 
Ly this sort of country home-making. It 
stands in the way of the very movement 
that it seems to patronize. It reduces the 
homing area of the people. 

We are much more interested in the 
fact, which we learn from the same cir- 
cular, that the last year has shown. a 
great deal of progress in the way of 
State laws for the preservation of our 
most useful birds, and the animals that 
were likely to become extinct. The na- 
tional bison range was occupied late in 
1909 with thirty-seven buffalo. This 
new herd is about twice as large as that 
which was placed in the Yellowstone 
Park in 1909, and nearly three times as 
large as that placed in the Wichita Game 
Preserve in 1907. It is in charge of a 
special warden, and has a range of 
20,000 acres. Twenty-six bird reserva- 
tions were created during the past year, 
making a present total of fifty-one. The 
reservations in Florida are particularly 
successful in restoring birds that were 
nearly obliterated. Nearly half a million 
birds were imported into the United 
States during the year, including a large 
number of European partridges. Colo- 
rado and Wyoming passed laws provid- 
ing for the feeding of big game during 
severe winter weather. 

It is interesting also to know that 
changes in the laws of several States 
practically eliminate antelope from the 
game list. The hunting of mountain 
sheep is also tolerated at present only in 
three or four of the Northwestern 
States. It is beginning to be more thor- 
oly understood that the distinction be- 
tween game birds and non-game birds is 
not so easily drawn. Some of the game 
birds are the most important allies of 
the farmer; quite as much so as the 
song birds. The quail destroys more in- 
sects than any other bird or fowl, and if 
made thoroly at home becomes nearly as 
important a factor of farm life as the 
barnyard fowl. A Florida correspond- 
ent summons them to his doors, and 
would not part with them any more 
willingly than with the birds of song; 
and a Southern naturalist writes that 
he has them on his porches and win- 
dow sills, along with the cardinal birds 
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and mocking birds, when he throws them 
handfuls of corn. 

There is no more reason for killing a 
quail than there is for killing a robin; 
both of them make, when fat, good food. 
Such birds, whether robins or quails, so 
far as not under the care of the State, 
should be the private property of the 
owner of the land where they nest. We 
have no reason for breeding a small sec- 


‘tion of community to carry guns, with 


the privilege of shooting our property, 
whenever it happens to fly over our 
boundary lines. Nor is there any conso- 
lation in the case when this hunting class 
is restricted to six or eight months of the 
year. We are told that tens of thou- 
sands of robins are being murdered. 
every year while in their passage from 
the Gulf States to their Northern homes. 
This we can believe, because the robins 
are evidently less abundant than they 
were ten years ago. 

In some directions, however, the pro- 
tection of non-game birds is making 
notable progress. We note with pleas- 
ure that Governor Hughes has signed 
the bill drawn up by the Audubon soci- 
eties and passed by the Legislature of 
New York. North Dakota and Okla- 
homa have enacted a law, also drawn up 
by the Audubon societies, as a model, 
while California has established a Bird 
Day in connection with Arbor Day. A 
growing sentiment is reported from the 
Pacific Coast to prohibit the sale or pos- 
session of bird plumage. This is milli- 
nery righteousness. The stores of Ore- 
gon have not sold the plumage of native 
birds for two years past, and the State 
of Washington has recently followed the 
example, while California promises the 
same sort of trade honesty. 

Audubon societies everywhere are re- 
doubling their work and meeting with 
marked success. They are waking up a 
public enthusiasm in favor of bird pro- 
tection,.and giving information concern- 
ing bird alliance, which, until recently 
has been stupidly neglected by the farm- 
er. The agriculturist begins to compre- 
hend that his success with nearly every 
crop depends largely upon the friendship 
he establishes with the birds. He can 
everywhere afford to count them into his 
family, as he does his horse and his cows, 
and he can afford to feed them liberally. 
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The balances which Nature sets up must 
not be easily trifled with. Destroy your 
birds and you must manage to do their 
work in some other way. Still we must 
read such records as “One hundred and. 
twenty thousand robins were killed in 
one Tennessee hamlet during the past 
winter, and sold at five cents a dozen.” 


& 


‘The Eucharistic Congress 


Tue Eucharistic Congress being held 
in Montreal has given an admirable occa- 
sion for the French Catholics to express 
their love for their Church, and for 
Canadian Protestants to utter their good 
will and their respect for the largest 
branch of the Christian Church. We 
could assure Cardinal Vannutelli that 
were the next great Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be called for New York or 
Boston it would awaken equal devotion 
and receive equal honor from nearly all 
our citizens, certainly from Protestant 
Christians. We have passed the day 
when those of us who are Protestants 
hurl bad names at Catholics. King 
George V no longer insults them in his 
coronation oath, and if certain Episcopal 
or Presbyterian so-called Articles have 
not yet been reformed they have yet 
passed out of knowledge and are obso- 
lete. We may criticise, and we do criti- 
cise, doings of the Catholic Church, just 
as we do of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, for even Popes may err, but a 
respect for the Church is a duty; and the 
more we know of each other the more we 
shall honor the faith and zeal uttered on 
both sides. There are phases of the 
Catholic spirit that deserve all praise, 
such as their earnestness to instruct their 
children in the faith and the conduct of 
their missions in our. great cities, where 
they call back the backsliders. We are 
glad to see them try to bring lapsed Prot- 
estants into their fold, just as we are glad 
to see lapsed Catholics brought into 
Protestant churches, for either form of 
the Christian religion is better than no 
religion at all. 

The purpose of the great Eucharistic 
Congress held in Montreal is not to dis- 
cuss questions of belief or government, 
but to express the honor of the Catholic 
Church for the greatest of the seven 
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sacraments, and the loyalty of its mem- 
bers for the Church and its Pontiff. It 
has been a magnificent demonstration of 
the unity of the Catholic Church thruout 
the world. The message of approval 
sent to King George for the reform in 
the coronation oath was very fitting and 
was appreciated by the King. If there 
were no questions to be debated, there 
was yet occasion to press the principles of 


“the Church, of common morality which 


will bear constant repetition and em- 
phatic restatement. Very helpful is such 
a subject as that which Father Vaughan, 
of England has taken for his own in his 
denunciation of social vices. His address 
was devoted to the attack on racial sui- 
cide, and he declared that good Catholics 
in obeying the laws of God and the com- 
mand given to Adam and Eve would in 
the very nature of things gain the numer- 
ical advantage over Protestants and in- 
fidels who limit parenthood. He would 
call on France to have as its motto 
“Liberté, Egalité, Maternité.” Racial 
suicide, he declared, is “constructive 
treason against God.” What he antici- 
pates he thus expresses: 

“If racial suicide is not checked among non- 
Catholics their numbers must necssarily de- 
crease, till at length, the death rate becoming 
greater that the birth rate, there will be an 
appreciable shrinkage in the non-Catholic pop- 
ulation.” 

Yet it must be admitted that the most 
notable case of shrinkage thus far ob- 
served is with the Catholic population of 
France. 


a 
, In a case ‘like this of 
Mr. Ballinger’s ° . 
iestahon Secretary Ballinger, in 


which five of the jury of 
twelve declare, after careful investiga- 
tion, that he is not a suitable man to be 
retained in the Cabinet, and five will sup- 
port him, and perhaps seven, we may 
conclude that the charges are “not prov- 
en,” but his case very suspicious. The 
President may not think it just to ask 
him to retire, for he is a lawyer and a 
judge, and it is not his temper to hold 
a man guilty till he is’so proved. But 
this is clear, that Mr. Ballinger’s pres- 
ence in the Cabinet does not strengthen 
the Administration or the party, but dis- 
tinctly weakens them. Presuming the 
charges against Secretary Ballinger to be 
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unjust and he the most faithful and com- 
petent of officials, it is yet a fact that he 
is a detriment to those he desires to 
serve, and the people have largely lost 
confidence in him; and he would serve 
his country best by resigning. It would 
be a sacrifice, but it might be so done as 
distinctly to show that resignation is not 
a confession, but an act of generous self- 
immolation. Let him remember Curtius. 
Then perhaps the chasm might close. 


a 


It was perfectly impossible 
to get the American people 
aroused to any fever of 
heat over the Newfoundland fishery 
rights, such as was excited in the old 
days of “Fifty-four forty or fight.” And 
in those days Oregon was far away and 
its eponymous river heard no sound save 
its own dashings, while Newfoundland 
has been near us all these years that have 
protracted the conflict for over a cen- 
tury. At last it is settled in a civilized 
way, and where it goes against us the 
American arbitrator voted with the ma- 
jority, and equally so did the British 
arbitrator where the verdict was against 
the British contention. That is the best 
part of it, that we can settle a quarrel 
like sensible people and that the judges 
can put off all partisanship like Chris- 
tians. We give the conclusions on an- 
other page ; and altho on the most impor- 
tant of all the points in discussion, that 
which shuts out our vessels from fishing 
within the bays three miles from land, it 
goes against us, it is better to have the 
decision adverse than to have the ques- 
tion remain a bone of contention. The 
three marine mile limit must be measured 
from headland to headland, but it is in- 
credible that the principle would apply 
to vast bays like Hudson’s Bay. Thus 
once more arbitration wins against war. 
And yet we are told that we must have a 
mighty navy to prepare for war; we 
must fortify the Panama Canal. Is not 
war now already obsolete? 


& 


When the quinquen- 
nial International Pris- 
on Congress, made up 
of delegates from various European 
countries, meets in- Washington Octo- 


The Fishery 
Decision 


The Washington 
Prison Conference 
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ber 2, its members will have been con- 
ducted from New York to Chicago. and 
thence to Washington, and will have vis- 
ited all the prisons and reformatories of 
note en route. The best that America has 
to show, penologically, will be exhibited 
to our foreign guests, who will come with 
critical eyes, but with a sympathetic pur- 
pose. They are truly anxious to see what 
we have that is better than they may 
have, and it is to be hoped their Amer- 
ican friends will be equally ready to 
profit by any good ideas brought from 
other shores. The thing that will startle 
these strangers most will be to see the 
difference of administration in different 
States; more than that, to learn that 
each State has as many systems as it has 
counties. This latter difficulty could be 
overcome if each State would unify its 
systems and have centralization in the 
capital. For the States it would be im- 
possible to have a great central Federal 
prison bureau, as they might have in 
France or Belgium or Holland. That is 
not necessary, but there certainly should 
be greater uniformity of laws. It is ab- 
surd to have such widely different meth- 
ods of dealing with crime in adjacent 
States, or even in States far apart. If 
the principles underlying such useful 
methods as probation, the indeterminate 
sentence, conditional liberation’and juve- 
nile courts for minor delinquents were 
adopted in all the States, uniformity of 
practice would slowly develop. What is 
justice in one State would be justice in 
another. The papers prepared for the 
International Congress show that more 
uniformity is found between many of the 
European nations than between Texas 
and Massachusetts, for instance. One of 
the objects of such a congress is to call 
public attention to the need of reform 
everywhere, instead of in spots. 
& 

At this time the public 
schools are opening, and it 
is a shame that in our larg- 


Half Timers 
at School 


_ est and richest cities there are not school 


buildings enough for the children. When 
the population of New York increases 
by over 100,000 a year, there should be 
enough new buildings every year to 
accommodate and to provide for their 
boys and girls. The failure to do this 
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compels some sixty thousand children 
in New York to be put on half time, the 
scholars being put in shifts, a part in the 
forenoon and a part in the afternoon. 
What can teachers do in this way? What 
lessons in order and study can the chil- 
dren learn? What better way is there to 
teach the boys to be street loafers? We 
are pleased to learn that in Philadelphia 
the number of “half timers” is being re- 
duced ; 16,000 two years ago, now 10,000, 
and next year there will be less than 
5,000. In this respect, as in so many 
others, the country has the advantage of 
the city, for in our Northern States, at 
least, there are very few country children 
that cannot have all-day schooling, and 
in the more favored portions those who 
live at a distance are carried in school 
wagons. This is one of the ways in 
which the country rather than the city 
grows a better class of citizens. 


a 


William Holman Hunt, 
the English painter who 
died last week at the age 
of eighty-three years, was, with Millais, 
a charter member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. Thus the first was the last 
as well; tho in these last years there has 
been a kind of second return to the 
primitives under the auspices of Matisse 
and other extravagant practitioners, who, 
if equally zealous to escape “the canker 
of corruption,” are tainted with an Ori- 
entalism largely foreign to the earlier 
reactionaries. Holman Hunt, unlike Mil- 
lais, was to the end faithful to the prin- 
ciples which they thought to have discov- 
ered in turning the leaves of a book of 
engravings of the frescoes of the Pisa 
Campo Santo. He never surrendered to 
the British demand for mere prettiness. 
Tho his work has fewer admirers today 
than twenty or thirty years since, copies 
of such religious pieces as his “Light of 
the World,” showing Christ lighting His 
way thru the night to the door of a hut, 
and there knocking, hang on the walls of 
many a home in this land and his own. 
Born in 1827, and denied educational 
advantages, the artist’s rise was effected 
only thrw industry and perseverance. He 
was a clerk before he became an avowed 
painter, and he was largely self-taught. 
This explains in some measure defects 


The Last 
Pre-Raphaelite 
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of technique with which it would be un- 
grateful, at this hour, to upbraid him. 
Shortly before his death Hunt branded . 
as false the legend that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti was one of the original Pre- 
Raphaelites, and denied that Rossetti and 
he had jointly occupied a studio. Hunt 
was, indeed, the master, Rossetti the 
pupil; and the pupil it was who caused 
the breaking up of the original brother- 
hood by revealing the mystic significance 
of the initials, P-R-B, which the brothers 
had affixed to their canvases. Later, 
Hunt became the leader of the cénacle 

















WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


whose membership included William 
Morris and Burne-Jones. It is not easy 


‘to recall today the harshness of the crit- 


icism which was, in these early days, 
showered upon the Pre - Raphaelites. 
What was worse than critical hostility 
was the indifference of the buying public. 
It will be remembered that Holman Hunt 
was one of the earlier painters of reli- 
gious subjects to visit the scenes of 
sacred history. In the early fifties he 
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traveled in Palestine, and then gained 
the inspiration for such paintings as 


“The Finding of the Saviour in the- 


Temple” (1860), “The Shadow of the 
Cross” (1869-1873), “The Triumph of 
the Innocents” (1885), and “Christ 
Among the Doctors” (1890)—all painted 
in the Holy Land or after studies made 
on the spot. 

& 


A plant grown in the dark 
grows pale, weak and spind- 
ling. A man educated out ot 
the reach of free discussion can never 
grow intellectually strong. Says Milton: 
“He that can apprehend and. consider vice 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and 
yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer 
that which is truly better, he is the true war- 
faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks her 
adversary, but sinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.” 
But that is not the way in which Pius X 
requires that his clergy must be educated. 
sv his late motu proprio he forbids sem- 
inarians to read the newspapers and 
magazines, so the news reads, and every 
candidate for orders and every teacher 
must swear a solemn oath that he will 
never deviate from the strict, path laid 
down, while all who receive the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Scripture by an 
earlier decree must swear that they will 
accept every Biblical interpretation that 
has been, or may hereafter be, laid down 
by the Biblical Commission. And now 
the Sillon is condemned, altho its one 
purpose was to make the Christian faith 
acceptable to French workmen, because 
it teaches equality and fraternity, and so 
verges on Socialism. Because the 
Catholic Church is the largest branch of 
Christianity, and because it has done so 
much good and is capable of doing so 
much more, we deeply regret that under 
the present Pope it is fighting enlighten- 
ment, is trying to keep the faith by shut- 
ting out the light, and is, with the best 
intentions, setting all Catholic Europe at 
war with him. Perhaps it may be ex- 
plained from the fact that the present 
Pope is: no scholar, does not even know 
I‘rench, and, as Dr. Phelan, editor of 
The Western Watchman, says after a 
visit to Rome, on his accession to the seat 


A Strange 
Delusion 
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of St. Peter he put aside from positions 
of trust and counsel all the close advisers 
of his predecessor and chose a new cir- 
cle for himself. Thus did Rehoboam 
with the result of much secession. 
& 

We remember the tale of 
robbery and disaster that 
was to follow the passage 
of Lloyd-George’s Budget. Prosperity 
was to be checked and poverty was to 
stare even the prosperous in the face. 
Those forebodings have not been verified 
by the result. Indeed, there has been a 
striking revival of trade. Less than half 
as many are unemployed as a year ago. 
Inthe seven months of 1910 British ex- 
ports increased $150,000,000, or 14 per 
cent., and the Bankers’ Clearing House 
dealt with $3,500,000,000 more business 
than in the corresponding period of 1909. 
Postmaster-General Samuel gibes the 
Tories who had all gone over to tariff 
reform over the failure of their prophe- 
cies. He said in a late speech that if 
tariff reform had been established the 
Conservatives would have gaily claimed 
all this improvement to the credit of 
themselves and their policy. Their pos- 
ters would run: “First results of tariff 
reform; exports up £30,000,000 in seven 
months. Conservative Government in 
power ; confidence restored. Bankers do 
£700,000,000 more business. Free trade 
ended. Unemployment halved.” All these 
happy results have followed not the 
triumph of tariff reform, but the rejec- 
tion of it; not the end of free trade, but 
the vindication of it; not the destruction 
of Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget, but the 
passage of it into law. We may conclude 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Bal- 
four’s movement for preferential protec- 
tion has been defeated for at least five 
vears, and Great Britain will remain a 
free trade country. 


After the 
British Budget 


The latest sensation in San Francisco 
is a letter of Mayor McCarthy to the 
supervisors, in which he says he had a 
big surprise last spring when he and his 
delegation interviewed President Taft in 
regard to the Hetch-Hetchy grant. He 
had supposed that San Francisco was 
possessed of all the right and title neces- 
sary for the damming of Hetch-Hetchy. 
But, he writes, “President Taft showed 
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your representatives quite clearly that the 
permit issued by Secretary Garfield was 
not worth the paper on which it was 
written.” That is wholesome doctrine! 
THE INDEPENDENT has maintained from 
the start that it ought to be held invalid 
because it was contrary to the public in- 
terest. Mayor McCarthy advises the ap- 
plication of the $45,000,000 Hetch- 
Hetchy bond issue to the purchase of the 
local water company’s reservoirs and dis- 
tributing system, and the use of the sur- 
plus for needed extensions. That is a 
step in the right direction. 


Js 

When George Ticknor traveled thru 
Pennsylvania a good many years ago he 
had something to say of the Pennsylvania 
Germans. An “inchoate mass,” the pro- 
fessor of Romance Literature found 
them; tho his admiration for the native 
German was considerable. The failure 
of the Germans to be assimilated in 
Pennsylvania is one of the strangest 
phenomena of all this land. But when 
the Pennsylvania German who is the 
Democratic candidate for the Governor- 
ship attempts vote-getting on a platform 
of opposition to modern sanitation, we 
learn the full possibilities of Keystone 
medievalism. Says former State Senator 
Webster Grim, the candidate in question : 

“He [the Health Commissioner] objects to 
having your barnyard drain into your rivulet 
for fear some germ will contaminate the 
creek.” 

Preposterous Health Commissioner! En- 
lightened Pennsylvania! 
& 

After Hodgson, Professor James whis- 
pers back to the world from his astral 
body, if that is the proper designation in 
modern patois to give to the wandering 
soul. He is a bit confused, so he tells us 
thru the very willing and experienced 
medium who will kindly tutor him along 
until he can more freely tell her what he 
thinks of things where he is. He can 
only promise now, and tells us: 

“I have awakened to a life far beyond my 
highest conception while a denizen of earth. 

“Tell my brothers that I will transmit a 
message thru this instrument that will prove 
my individuality when I can manifest more 
clearly than at this time. TI did not realize 
how difficult it would be to manifest from this 
nlace of life to the mortal place. 


“There is much for me to learn and many 
conditions to overcome.” 
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The “control” seems to have affected his 
style, but he will recover when he has 
“caught on,” we hope. 

& 


So one of the men indicted for bribery 
in the case of the election to the United 
States Senate of Mr. Lorimer has been 
acquitted. It will be remembered how 
difficult it was to get a jury that had not 
been approached. On the first ballot 
eight men voted to acquit and four to 
convict; the four, after holding out for 
twenty-four hours, yielded to persuasion. 
The evidence that was strong enough to 
convince the four has convinced the peo- 
ple; but they say that his constituents 
will re-elect him to the State Legislature, 
and thus give him a clean bill of health. 
So, as Mr. Roosevelt reminds us, they 
“vindicated” Boss Tweed. 

ss 

The Mexican War ended July 4, 1848, 
and the Mexican War Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation has disbanded, because its mem- 
bers are too old and too few to continue 
their meetings this side of the other 
world. There is a real sadness in such 
an announcement. The Mexican War 
was concluded seventeen years before the 
end of the Civil War, and this reminds 
us how short is the time in which we can 
honor veterans during their lives. We 
would particularly urge parents to en- 
courage their young children to listen to 
stories of their adventures from the vet- 
erans who will have passed away when 
they are old enough to appreciate the op- 
portunity they now have. 


& 


We have received a communication 
signed by a dozen negroes of position 
born in Liberia, who represent an organi- 
zation of Liberians in this country for 
the purpose of protecting their native 
land against foreign aggression. Thev 
wish to express to the people of the 
United States, to President Taft, to the 
commission which he sent to Liberia and 
to other active friends their profound 
thanks for the decision of the United 
States to aid and protect them. The dan- 


‘ger has been most imminent, and the re- 


lief from bitter anxiety is’ most grateful. 
We wish we were able to print the entire 
communication. Our Government has 


seldom done a worthier act. 
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The Savings Element in Life 
Insurance 


One often hears “savings” and “in- 
surance” spoken of as it they were 
mutually exclusive ideas. They are only 
so when by insurance we mean the bare 
cost of protection against the loss of 
capital (in its broadest sense) due to 
some risk that it undergoes. This is 
seen most easily in the case of fire insur- 
ance. If a man insures his house for 
three years and his house doesn’t burn 
down within that time, any one would 
recognize the absurdity of his demand- 
ing back at the end of the three years 
the premiums that he had paid. ‘Those 
premiums represent the value of the pro- 
tection that he enjoyed. 

In the case of life insurance the ques- 
tion is complicated by the fact that, 
while the chance of a house burning 
down (the construction and surround- 
ings remgining unchanged) remains the 
same from year to year, the chance of 
death within a year increases (in the 
case of adults) with the age. If the risk 
of loss from death is paid for each year 
without the accumulation of a fund to 
meet future increase of the risk, the pre- 
mium payable will increase in propor- 
tion. The savings element, from the 
policyholder’s point of view, is intro- 
duced when a larger premium is charged 
at the commencement than is necessary 
to cover the risk of death. 

Thus what is called the “reserve” is 
built up and it is the possession of this 
reserve that distinguishes old line from 
assessment insurance. This reserve, rep- 
resenting accumulated savings, may of 
course be drawn upon later if the policy 
is continued in force so long that the 
premium is insufficient to cover the in- 
creased cost of carrying the risk. From 
the company’s point of view (for the 
company is always looking toward the 
future) the reserve represents the sum 
which, with the present value of future 
premiums, is equal to the present value 


of future payments to the insured. The 
cash value of a policy is the. tangible 
effect to the insured of this method of 
meeting the increasing risk, and the 
greater the cash value the greater the 
investment element. It may be argued 
that the granting of cash or loan values 
(the latter answering the same purpose 
indirectly that the former do directly) is 
not one of the essential features of a life 
insurance policy, but as the granting of 
loan values is compulsory in several 
States after three years’ premiums have 
been paid and is a feature of all up-to- 
date contracts, this question can hardly 
be considered a practical one. 

The investment elemert reaches a 
maximum in the case of a short term 
endowment. 

Hence it is seen that an old line life 
insurance company is really a combina- 
tion of a savings bank and an insurance 
company, which insures the policyholder 
from year to year, the amount of the 
risk incurred by the company being the 
sum insured less the reserve held against 
the policy, so that the greater the reserve 
the less the amount at risk; or, in other 
words, the greater the investment ele- 
ment the less the insurance element. 
This should be borne in mind by the 
prospective policyholder who is about to 
take out a policy sharing in the profits 
of the company. From the annual state- 
ment of the company it is easy to calcu- 
late approximately the effective rate of 
interest earned by the company on its 
investments. The excess of this effective 
rate over the rate assumed in the calcu- 
lation of premiums and reserves, when 
applied to the reserve in hand, forms 
part of the dividend. It then becomes 
a question of judgment as to whether 
this effective rate is so much smaller 
than what could be earned by the pros- 
pective policyholder in securities of his 
own choosing that it would be inadvis- 
able for him to insure on a high pre- 
mium plan, where the invéstment ele- 
ment enters to a large extent. 
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Opening of the Great Pennsyl- 
vania Tunnel 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel be- 
neath two rivers and Manhattan Island, 
to connect New Jersey and Long Island 
with New York by continuous trackage, 
was opened last week in so far as the 
section from Manhattan to Long Island 
City was concerned. In our issue of 
January 20 we printed some account of 
this great undertaking, which will for- 
ever remain as a monument to the late 
A. J. Cassatt, sometime president of the 
Pennsylvania system. The new terminal 
greatly reduces the running time to Long 
Island points and opens up a large addi- 
tional suburban settlement near New 
York. The following table shows the 
time gained by means of the tunnel: 


MAIN LINE. 
7th Av. and Penn. 
34th St. Station 
(old way). (new way). 
Station. Min. Min. 
I ios eee watins ache week 44 19 
NE bt 6 irc mlhey winckoae wialkew’ 50 25 
EE Chi. wheetonescace ie 30 
ETE Te eee 56 37 
RE 2 civics Sedboran 59 40 
ND din acy cunian spines 63 40 
i eae aa ee 65 47 
OR a: 192 152 
MONTAUK DIVISION. 
MO SS Sac kicknee seco 52 26 
IN 5. davies cen edeie 61 35 
Oe: 68 41 
Rockville Centre ........... 69 43 
UE 6 rounds awideedsases 77 51 
EY dak wachivc Oh beweds 81 58 
NN aie Boas Sireciey eens 85 60 
I 08. 6 in oh cee 86 63 
IL yo: oh osine sa eee ane 119 
Westampion .......cccccess 127 III 
RES aes Pane 246 229 
LONG BEACH BRANCH. 

East Rockaway .......0.ce% 68 36 
"Terao ae 79 45 
FAR ROCKAWAY BRANCH. 

NE oi Ja deev ives cexbane 53 30 
ee eee 60 37 
OYSTER BAY BRANCH. 

ER Sai gun aap oe ae 42 
EE, Sees tei aoe 74 52 
STO. 5 ise a cerideecdto 77 55 

Oe eee 89 

WADING RIVER BRANCH. 
ees 74 57 
SE Sit ns oeent Saad 99 82 
is >, Ee eee 127 115 
Wading RIVET ccciscicccvescs 139 124 
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NORTH SIDE DIVISION. 


Ae EE PO 31 9 
CN a wok sn ok ae dave ented 38 15 
MIDE p hitiec oth 0d04 ves-<0<%s 41 18 
0 ae ee 50 27 
Flushing (Main st.) ........ 39 18 
EE Se 50 29 
I airs de ave.nank 59 38 
Port Washington ........... 71 50 


The opening of the tunnel, as the table 
shows, is a long stride forward in the 
matter of local rapid transit and more 
than justifies the Cassatt dream. The 
tunnel has been eight years in building 
and has called for the expenditure of 
$90,000,000. The new terminal in Man- 
hattan is unique among the railway sta- 
tions of the world as regards magnitude 
and general arrangements. It covers 
eight acres. Some of the more important 
figures regarding this tunnel are given in 
condensed form as follows: 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL FIGURES. 


Area of terminal (station and yard), 28 
acres. 

Length of trackage, 16 miles. 

Weight of station building, steel, 27,000 tons. 

Length of retaining walls, 7,800 feet. 

Weight of steel in service building, 2,437 
tons. 

Total excavation required, 3,000,000 cubic 
yards. 

Dimensions of passenger station building, 
784 feet long, 430 feet wide. 

Dimensions of main waiting room, 277 feet 
long, 103 feet wide, 150 feet high. 

Dimensions of concourse, 340 feet long, 210 
feet wide. 

Concrete used, 160,000 cubic yards. 

Number of supporting columns, 650. 

Greatest weight on one column, 1,658 tons 

Number of buildings removed on terminal 
area, about 500. 

Number of electric lights, 30,000. 

Storage capacity of tracks, 386 cars. 

Proposed initial daily service of Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad trains, 400. 

Proposed initial daily service of Long Island 
Railroad trains, 600. 

Length of river (tube) tunnels (single track 
miles). 6.8 miles. 

Length of land tunnels (single track, miles), 
6.8 miles. 

Length of run, Bergen Portal to Long Isl- 
and Portal, 5.3 miles. 

Total length of track in tunnels, 16.5 miles. 

Length of run, Harrison to Terminal Sta- 
tion, 8.6 miles. 

Length of run, Jamaica to Terminal Station, 
11.85 miles. 











